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A REMARKABLE RELIC OF “AN UNKNOWN CIVILISATION ’’: AN INDO-SUMERIAN STATUE FROM MOHENJO-DARO. 


number Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archeology in India 1924, was described by Professor Sayce as likely to revolutionise ideas on the 
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ws further light on the remarkable discoveries made at Mohenjo-daro, in age and origin of Indian civilisation The above photograph shows a statue of 

Larkana district of Sind, and elsewhere, which have revealed an entirely a bearded man, made of limestone finished with a veneer of fine white plaster. 

wr vilisati that flourished in the Valley of the Indus at 500K The eyes are inlaid with shell; the patterning on the robe is picked out in 
neement of the d veries, in r issv { Sept. 2 red hre Many other objects found are illustrated on later pages 
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N the 
me there is 


newspaper which happens to lie open 
printed in large letters as the 

Why do Pe 
slightly sm: 
Fright Re« 


line of an artick 


ple Fear 
this is printed in letters Si 
Tests in a Dark Room rder.’ 


is a little picture apparently representing a 


in a white surplice being tortured in the 


perhaps he is a High Church curate being cured of 
magic by Bishop Barnes of Birmingham! The Bishop 
we know, has a taste for persecution, and I suppose 
he would desire that all the English clergy should 
abandon surplices and resume the black wns of 
Geneva Anyhow, all this is supposed in some way 


to be 


question : 


‘“W hy ‘do Pt ople Fear 


t 


ve fore 


head- 


l 


ndet 


lentin 


There 


urate 


Inquisition ; 


part of an answer to that profound and puzzling 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


the characteristics of fear, they may, in time, be able 


demonstrate how to reduce and even to abolish it.’’ But 


whether they are going to reduce 
the dislike of the 


men for living 


tiger, or reduce the liking of 


as long as they can, is not quite 
I know a good 
One oft 


evolutionary 


many scientific questions of 
expressed in the 
phrase about the origin of 
stated by 
evolution of the idea of God 
school 


except by 


sort them is 


more fully 


belief in 
that 


explained the every possible 


supposing men believed it 


suggested all 


the tiger, or reduce 
most 
clear 


that 
ordinary 
religion,’’ 
an old Victorian writer as the 
Ihe professors of this 
way, 
They 
sorts of mistakes and misunderstandings 


But the old evolutionists of the 
Allen sort could not bring themselves to admit 
that affirmed the exist- 


ceivable inference 
Grant 


anything so simple as men 


ence of a Deity because they thought that a Deity 
existed They said it was because a primitive man 
had a curious dream which frightened him. He 
was apparently very easily frightened, which was 
why he perpetually passed his time in wars and 
raids and the hunting of huge prehistoric monsters 
Or it was because he could not make out where his 
great-great-grandfather had got to, and could not 
take in the fact that the old gentleman was dead. 
Or he was thinking about the sun, or about the 
sex question, or about the seed and harvest; but, 


anyhow, not about the subject in hand. 





When, for 
tiger escaped 


instance, a man-eating Fr 
from the “ Zoo’ 
you all the way home from the City, you 


chases 
revolve in your own mind during the run 


the curious and interesting problem of 


running The 


vestigators in question have undertaken 


why you are scientific in- 


to search out your mysterious motive in 


They do this with 
instrument of 


the matter. “a com- 


plex measurement, with 
numerous attachments, called the pupilo- 
meter,’ and by drawing fine hair-lines 
Meanwhile, t 
mfortabk 


hands are forced 


across a lens make every- 


thing more and satisfactory 


your into a pair otf 
enthusiasts 
conduct their enquiry You then feel 


| 
fear; the not 


handcuffs while the scientific 
unnatural fear of a sane 
man when 
hands 


not only records the 


apparently helpless in the 
of lunatics But the pupilometer 
fact that you feel 


fear, and the exact extent and quality of 


that fear; it also produces the real reason 
for your feeling It is true that the in- 
vestigat al fire off pistols in your 
ea ive you elect hock and so on, 


to keep things lively and prevent you 


from be g dull; much as little dolls 
are danced bef a baby being photo- 
raphed But these are secondary frivol 
itie the real effort f the earnest 
thinkers is to answer t great question 
Why do People Fear 
Of course, our ancestors might have 


answered, in their simplicity, that a man 


fears a man-eating tiger because it has a 








Whether it be the tiger or the truth 
of things, whether it be the pistol or the 
whether it be the 
avoidance of death or the or 
it is 


problem of existence, 
igin of life, 
apparently impossible for these 
people to consider a question on its 
merits. Nobody is left to 
reason except those who appeal to reli- 
gion. It strike 
that there is on the face of it a reason 
for fear, just as there is on the face of 
it a reason for faith 


owr 
appeal to 
them 


never seems to 


It is not necessary 
man in order to 
discover the first, or to dig up a pre 
historic man in 


second. It 


to vivisect a modern 


discover the 
appear most 
appears most 
reasonable to me, to say that the world 


order to 
always will 


reasonable to many, as it 


we live in is stamped with a purpose and 
a personal will. If 
was because they thought so; but they 
did not think so they 
savages, but because they were thinkers. 
Having the world before them, and the 
question presented for the first time, these 
thinkers were thinkers. 
They came to the conclusion on its 
merits ; and, right or wrong, it cannot be 
upset by nonsense about their nightmares 
after supper or their great-uncles after 
death. But the people now calling them- 
selves free-thinkers are of all thinkers the 
least free. 


savages said so, it 


opecause were 


obviously free 


In order to explain the opinion 
of their opponents, they have to deny 
them the right to hold any opinion at 
all; and explain away all opinions by 
servile necessities of the hereditary men- 











tendency toeataman. They might have tality or the sub-conscious mind. They 
been ntent to say that a man*fears a set out to free a man from faith and 
pistol because being shot at is often an they begin by binding him in the bonds 
approximation to being shot. But then, of fate; exactly as the other doctors 
they had never thought of trying to dis — | promised to free a man from fear and 
cover these truths by means of fine hair began by putting him in handcuffs 
lines drawn across large lenses : and would SAID TO HAVE BEEN BOUGHT FOR £82,000 FROM A SWEDISH OWNER FOR EXPORT 
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“BUY BRITISH”: THEIR MAJESTIES AT THE INDUSTRIES FAIR. 


Puorocrarus BY Puororress, Toricar, C.N., anp LB. 
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> A WALKING-STICK CONVERTED INTO A CARD- “ 
i TABLE: THE METAMORPHOSIS COMPLETE. 
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{ MUCH USE MY DROPPING ONE”: AN UNBREAKABLE TEAPOT } 

5 OF CHINA WITH SILVER GLAZE. P 
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> HER MAJESTY, WHO CALLED IT “VALUABLE & - AN EXHIBIT THAT INTERESTED THE KING AND QUEEN: 2 > THE QUEEN AT THE KINCO BRASSWARE STALL: 4 
f FOR ASCOT," INSPECTS AN UMBRELLA WITH hi A CHILD'S MODEL MOTOR-CAR, COMPLETE WITH RADIATOR, if HER MAJESTY EXAMINING A TRAY COPIED 5 
\ _ CHANGEABLE COVER TO SUIT THE WEATHER. } MADE BY LINES BROS. ® FROM INDIAN MAHRATTA METAL-WARE. r 
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> WHERE THE QUEEN BOUGHT A SOFT BAMBINA: LUCIE A > AS BOUGHT BY THE KING A > % WHERE THE QUEEN BOUGHT A NOAH’S ARK AND A SPECIMEN a 
{ ATTWELL DOLLS IN A MODEL SCHOOL. ROOM AT THE \}/ “REDWING” PEN MADE BY THE }/ OF ASHTEAD POTTERY: THEIR MAJESTIES AT THE RURAL 
\ RURAL INDUSTRIES STALL A WYVERN FOUNTAIN PEN CO j \ INDUSTRIES STALL, EXAMINING THE NOAH’S ARK. 
Se pa A SOSA LS. ~~ pn ann a OS CS SSS 
The King and Queen visited the British Industries Fair at the White City on | Ark, and a soft bambina doll The King bought a load of toy bricks for his 
February |! and were } nterested n the var is exhibits, making severa grandsons For himself he bought a fountain pen fron the Wvyverr tain 
i 2 At the stand of the Imperial Typewriter mpany, Ltd the King Pet pany Among the novelties that interested their Majesties were a walking 
conversed with Mr: N Ww Mawle their representative, and, on learning that stick nvertibie into a ard-table, made t he Abbey Sports mpany, Ltd.: and 
foreign typewriting machines were used in all British vernment offices, remarked a Newbrella r umbrella wit! nterchangeable covers, a rding t weather 
that it was scandalous and that he would have the matter looked int At invented by Miss A. E. Bagshaw The King examined an unbreakable teapot 
the Rural Industries stall the Queen bought some Ashtead pottery, a Noah's { china covered vith silver glaze, made by the Eldona Manufacturing Company. 








Owing to exceptional pressure on our space, we are unable to give a “ Humours of the *Zoo’” page in this issue The series will be resumed next week 
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UNVEILING THE PREHISTORIC CIVILISATION OF INDIA. 
DISCOVERIES IN SIND, THE PUNJAB, AND BALUCHISTAN—CITIES OLDER THAN ABRAHAM. 














By SIR JOHN MARSHALL, Kt. 


he exploration of the Indo-Sumerian civilisation 
of Western India is now being taken up in real 
earnest. The provision of funds, the getting together 
of an efficient staff, 
able from such an undertaking necessarily take much 
time ; but, thanks to the sympathetic interest of the 
Government of India and the generous support of the 
Legislative Assembly, ghe many obstacles with which 
we were faced have one by one been removed, and 
at the moment of writing | am starting on the sys 
tematic excavation of Mohenjo-daro with 800 labourers, 
five officers besides myself, and an adequate number 
of technical assistants. Later on, our operations will 
be extended over the Punjab, Western Rajputana, 
and Baluchistan, and will embrace a general survey 
of the remains of this remarkable civilisation, as well 
as the excavation of other important sites. But at 
the outset it has seemed advisable to concentrate our 
available resources on one site only, so that we may 
get from it a more comprehensive and detailed picture 
of Indo-Sumerian culture than we could by dividing 
up our forces, and so that our officers and staffs may 
at the same time profit to the full by mutual co- 
operation in the first difficult stages of unveiling an 
entirely unknown civilisation 
In the meantime, and while these plans have been 
maturing, all that was possible in the way of actual ex- 
ploration has been done. Last summer an expedition 
under Mr. H. Hargreaves was despatched to Balu- 
chistan in order to examine afresh certain mounds 


and other preliminaries insepar- 


7 IRA 


C.LE., Litt.D., DIRECTOR - GENERAL 


not as implying that the peoples of these two regions 
were of the same stock or spoke the same language 

To an archeologist the site of Mohenjo-daro ts 
one of the most fascinating that can well be imagined 
The outskirts of the 
the deep alluvial soil of the 
posited by the flooding of the 
the long ages before the modern embankment was 
constructed. The central part of the city, 
higher than its outskirts, still covers an area of about 
a square mile, and takes the 
of brick débris some thirty feet in height, dominated 
by a higher mound at its north-west corner. This 
higher mound, which is capped by a Buddhist stupa 
of later date, appears to conceal the remains of the 
principal temple of Indo-Sumerian times, which thus 
occupied the same position in relation to the rest of 
the city as the principal temples of Sumer and Baby- 
lonia did. The uppermost stratum of remains in all 
these mounds comes within a few inches of the sur- 
face, making their excavation exceptionally economical; 
but below this stratum is layer beneath layer of earlier 
cities, each built on the ruins of its predecessor At 
every point where the spade has struck in, buildings 
have been disclosed 

Some of these with 
walls and small sanctuary-like 
dently temples But the 
ordinary dwelling-houses or 
most part are divided into 


old city are now buried beneath 
surrounding plains, de 
Indus 


annual during 


which was 


form of rolling mounds 


thick 
chambers, are evi 
majority appear to be 


buildings unusually 


shops, which for the 


good-sized rooms, fur 


OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN 





INDIA. 


urn used for the purpose was found in one of the 
houses—-a wide-bodied jar in which a few fragments of 
bone were placed along with a number of medium- 


sized and miniature pottery vessels. Many examples 
of these cinerary urns have been found both at 
Mohenjo-daro and at Harappa, and at the latter 
site burial structures of brick like the modern Hindu 
Samadhi have also been found. On the other hand, 
bones have been discovered in what appear to have 
graves formed in the solid brick-work of the 
beneath the threshold of doors. In the 
is tempting to see in these remains 
evidence of human sacrifice, the victim being intended 
to act as a guardian spirit of the but the 
evidence is too slender at present to be reliable 
Among the smaller antiquities found by Mr, 
Dikshit, the most interesting perhaps are the engraved 


been 
walls or 
latter case it 


house ; 


seals with pictographic legends, of which he has 
obtained a remarkably fine series, numbering 146 in 
all. The most beautiful of them is one bearing the 


effigy of a Brahmani bull (Fig. 1c below), which in the 
stylish treatment of the dewlap, the modelling of the 
and the slenderness of the hoofs, recalls the 
efforts of Mycenwan Greece. Another 
specimen depicts a pipal tree (/ficus 
Indian “ tree of life,’’ with twin heads 
of some horned animal, real or fabulous, sgringing 
from its stem (Fig. 1 % others represent elephants, 
tigers, or rhinoceros (Fig. 14, d, and e), with a trough, 


placed beneath their heads; others, 


mus¢ les, 
best glyptic 
interesting 

veligiosa), the 


as a rule, again, 
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FIG. 1 4, B, C, Dand E (LEFT TO RIGHT) 


HEADS (8): SPECIMENS OF 


at a spot called Nal in the Jhalawan district, from 
which over twenty years ago I secured some unique 
specimens of early painted pottery. The result of 
Mr. Hargreaves’ expedition has been the discovery 
of a number of burials and other remains of the 
Chalcolithic Age closely related to what we are finding 
in the Indus Valley, and the recovery of a fine series 
of painted wares, copper (Fig. 10) and stone imple- 
ments. In the Mongtomery District of the Punjab 
an aeroplane survey has been carried out along some 
fifty miles of the old bed of the Ravi on which Harappa 
stands, and this survey has revealed the existence 
of several new sites, some of which appear to belong 
to the same early period as Harappa itself; while 
others may help to bridge over the long gap of some 
2000 years between the Indo-Sumerian and the historic 
ages of India. Moreover, with such funds as have 
been available, further preliminary excavations have 
been made at both Harappa and Mohenjo-daro—at 
the former by Mr. Daya Ram Sahni; at the latter 
by Mr. K. N. Dikshit-—and the results obtained are 
full of interest and promise 

From these and other researches it has now become 
evident that this Indus civilisation must have developed 
and flourished in Western India for untold centuries, 
and that it extended over an immense area including 
Sind, much of the Punjab, Baluchistan, and probably 
Rajputana and countries even further to the east. 
Baluchistan is likely to prove a specially fertile field, 
inasmuch as it was the connecting link by land between 
the Indus region and Seistan, Persia, and Meso- 
potamia, in all of whi h countries remains have been 
found analogous to those uncovered at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro. The term “ Indo-Sumerian,”’ let it be 
said, has been provisionally adopted merely as in- 
dicating the cultural connection between this 
pre historic civilisation of the Indus and that of Sumer, 


N.B.— — The heave vdferences corvesjend to the aumbers of the astretions 
on pages 347, 348 and 34. 
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INCLUDING A MAGNIFICENT 
INDO-SUMERIAN SEALS, WITH PICTOGRAPHIC 


“BRAHMANI BULL” (C, IN CENTRE) 


Photograph by Courtesy of Sir John Marshall, C.1.E., Lit. D. 
nished with their own wells and bath-rooms, floored 
over with brick, and provided with covered drains 
connecting with larger drains in the side streets 
The existence of these roomy and well-built houses, 
and the relatively high degree of luxury denoted by 
their elaborate system of drainage, as well as by the 
character of many of the smaller antiquities found 
within, seem to betoken a social condition of the 
people much in advance of what was then prevailing 
in Mesopotamia or Egypt. Not that anything is 
likely to be found at Mohenjo-daro as magnificent 
as the royal tombs or temples of early Egypt. That 
would be too much to hope for, especially at a spot 
where little or no stone is available for building 
But, so far as the writer is aware, neither Egypt 
nor Sumer of the third millenium B.C. has yielded 
anything at all comparable to the average type of 
citizen's Sind 

The drainage is extraordin- 
arily well developed. 


house now being unearthed in 


system, in particular, 


Every street and alley-way and 


passage seems to have had its own covered conduits 
of finely-chiselled brick, laid with a precision which 
could hardly be improved on. Examples of such 


drains may be seen in Figs. 2 and 5, the former with 
about 3 ft 
latter with its covering removed 


finish of the 


its covering still intact and laid below the 
old road level; the 
so as to disclose the fine interior In 
the latter 
descending from the house on the left and emptying 
into the street drain. The use of lime mortar appears 
to have been unknown at this period in India, and, 
in any case, there is no limestone in the 
hood of from which lime 
burnt; nor is there in Sind any bitumen such as is 


used 


picture will be observed a water-chute 


neigh bour- 
Mohenjo-daro could be 
as a cementing agent in Mesopotamia It was 
for this reason that the joints of the brick-work laid 
in the water channels had to be so finely worked 

The usual method of disposing of the dead seems 


to have been by cremation, and a large cremation- 


AND THE 
INSCRIPTIONS ENGRAVED 


INDIAN “TREE OF LIFE,” 
ON EACH OF THEM 


WITH TWIN ANIMAL 


are engraved with pictographic legends only (Fig 15). 


Buried beneath the floors of the houses Mr. Dikshit 
found a number of copper vessels and utensils, 
including a curved saw (Fig. 6); and in one of the 


larger vessels (Fig. 12) he recovered a valuable collection 
of jewellery, some specimens of which are illustrated in 
Figs. 7,9 and 13. They comprise gold and silver bangles, 
ear-ornaments, gold netting needles, charms, and two 
particularly handsome necklaces (Fig. 7) or girdles 
(kanchi) made of tubular beads of carnelian, with 
terminals and smaller beads of copper gilt. The 
gold ornaments are so well finished and so highly 
polished that they might have come out of a Bond 


Street jeweller’s of to-day rather than from a pre- 


historic house of 5000 years ago 
Of the character of other objects of bone, ivory 
shell, terracotta, and the like which Mr. Dikshit 


found in the houses, some idea can be obtained from 
the samples reproduced in Figs. 8 and 11 and the 
illustration on the front page. What is particularly 
striking and not a little anomalous about these finds 
is the great disparity in the quality of their tech- 
nique Rough flakes of chert (Fig 11), for example, 
which served as knives and scrapers, have been found 
in hundreds all over the site 


and these utensils are 


as crude as such objects could well-nigh be But 
mingled with them, and contrasting strangely with 
their primitive appearance, are finely made objects 


of gold and blue faience and exquisitely engraved 


seals, such as could only have been turned out by 
people possessed of marked artistic ability as well 
as great technical skill; while the construction of 


the buildings 
of the Iron, 
known in this early age, but 


themselves is far superior to anything 


kind in later India of course, was un- 


copper 
discovery 
that the 
from 


gold, silver 
were all being worked, and the 


specimens of 


and lead 
cinnabar 
knew how 


ot some suggests 


Indo-Sumerians to extract 


this mineral 


mercury 


(To be continued in a subsequent issue.) 
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WITH BATHS, WELLS, AND DRAINAGE: ANCIENT INDO-SUMERIAN HOUSES. 


Puotocrarus By Courtesy or Sir Joun Magswaut, C.LE., Litt.D., Direcror-Generat or Arcu@o.ocy m Input. 
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s FIG. 2. REMARKABLE INDO-SUMERIAN DRAINAGE 5000 YEARS AGO: A BACK 
f# STREET AT MOHENJO-DARO WITH COVERED DRAIN OF BRICK, WITH WHICH 
. THE DRAINS OF THE HOUSE ON THE LEFT COMMUNICATE. 

































































> FIG. 3. “‘BETOKENING A SOCIAL CONDITION MUCH IN ADVANCE OF 
| POTAMIA OR EGYPT": A WELL AND PAVED BATH-ROOM 


HOUSE AT MOHENJO-DARO. 
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FIG. 4. WHERE MANY OF THE DOORWAYS COMMUNICATING BETWEEN THE P ? FIG. 5. SHOWING THE FINELY CHISELLED BRICK-WORK, WHICH HAD TO BE 
ROOMS WERE AFTERWARDS BRICKED UP: THE CORNER OF A TYPICAL HOUSE VERY ACCURATELY DRESSED, MORTAR BEING UNKNOWN: A WATER-CHUTE AND 
ee a & SE a eS 
These photographs illustrate the remarkably moderr character of the Ind and the relatively high degree of luxury denoted seem to be en a social 
imeriar iwelling-houses discovered at Mohen lar as described by Sir Johr ndition of the people much in advance {f what was then prevailing in Mes 
Ma " " page 4 M he t ling he sa a potamia or Egypt The drainage system in articular is extraordin y we 
vided F ; ed fu he w the W wells a t eveloped Every street and alley-way and passage seems t have had wn 
fi ed er with t k, and rovided with vered a e g Ww are vered nduits finely chiselled brick, laid with a precis wh hardly 
drains in the ie -streets The existence of these roomy and well-built h e be improved or Examples of such drains may be seen above in Figs and . 
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INCLUDING 5000-YEAR-OLD TRINKETS SUGGESTIVE OF “A 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF SIR JOHN MARSHALL, 
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> FIG. 6.—A PREHISTORIC CURVED SAW AND VESSELS OF COPPER } 
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FROM MOHENJO-DARO / 
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it ———< FIG. 7.—A NECKLACE OF CARNELIAN TUBULAR BEADS 
i AND COPPER-GILT TERMINALS. 


FIG. 10.—SOME OF THE COPPER IMPLEMENTS FROM THE CHALCOLITHIC GRAVES AT NAL. 
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FIG. 12—A COPPER VESSEL IN WHICH JEWELLERY WAS FOUND BENEATH THE FLOOR “~ ff FIG. 13.—GOLD “NETTING” 


NEEDLES AND TALISMANIC STONES 
OF ONE OF THE ROOMS SEEN IN FIG. 4 (ON PAGE 347 } 


| } | IN A POLISHED GOLD SETTING. 
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Sir John Marsha in his article n page 346, points out the remarkable modernity of many of the Indo-Sumerian objects discovered at Mohenjo- daro. 
" ‘ ‘ - ‘ writee Me Dike? r ‘ “ } 4 
Buried beneath the floors e house e write Mi Dikshit found a member of per vessels and utensils, including a curved saw; and in one of 
the larger vessels (Fig. 12) he recovered a valuable collection of jewellery, some specimens of which are illustrated in Figs. 7,9, and 13. They comprise gold and silver | 
bangles, ear-ornaments, gold netting needies, charms, and two particularly handsome necklaces (¢e.g., Fig. 7) or girdles made of tubular beads of carnelian 
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BOND STREET JEWELLER’S”: INDO-SUMERIAN DISCOVERIES. 


C.1.E., Litt.D., Drrector-GENERAL OF ARCHAOLOGY IN INDIA. 
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FIG. 9.—SILVER BANGLES AND GOLD EAR-ORNAMENTS FROM MOHENJO-DARO. 






































FIG. 8.—STONE BEADS AND PENDANTS 
FROM MOHENJO-DARO. 
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FIG. 11.—WEIGHTS OF CHERT, AND SHELL FOR INLAY, AND OTHER OBJECTS FROM MOHENJO-DARO. 
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” FIG. 14.—A TERRA-COTTA PRISM STAMPED WITH FIGURES ~ a” FIG. 15.—SPECIMENS OF SEALS OF STONE AND PASTE FROM MOHENJO-DARO, ALL ENGRAVED a" 
4 OF LION, RHINOCEROS, AND ELEPHANT j [ WITH LEGENDS IN THE INDO-SUMERIAN SCRIPT j 
Qtscsss ccs: Soosssssssssmasaea SS SDDS ODDO DOD ODDO ODOOODODOOOOOOOOOOORDOTODDOOODOOOOODOCOCOOOOE: == Sanaa eS 
with terminals and smaller beads of copper gilt The gold ornaments are so well finished and so highly polished that they might have come out of a 
Bond Street jeweller's of to-day rather than from a prehistoric house of 5000 years ago.”’ The copper implements shown in Fig. 10 were found in a 
burial- ground of the Chalcolithic period at Nal in Baluchistan, where, as Sir John Marshall mentions, Mr. H. Hargreaves last year discovered objects closely 


related to those of the Indus Valley. The numbers of the above illustrations correspond to references in Sir John Marshall's article 
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“Rot Worked Upon by Anyone”—Revelatory Letters. 











“THE LETTERS 
HE death of her husband, at the end of 1861, 
Ww 


as an “overwhelming calamity’ to Queen 
Victoria. Deprived of the Prince Consort's aid, she 
felt her loneliness so much that desolation was in her 
heart and in her writings. For a while, she could 
do nought but wear her “sad cap.’’ All the year 
was December. Windsor became her “ living grave.”’ 
Her ‘‘ Angel’’ was her supreme thought In the June 
of 1862, she wrote to Lady Clanricarde, on the death 
of Lord Canning, saying typically : “‘ How enviable 
to follow so soon the partner-of your life! How I 
pray it may be God’s will to let me follow mine soon.’ 
A year afterwards she excused a “short and ill- 
written '’ note to the King of the Belgians with the 
words : “ I can hardly hold my pen for shaking, and 
hardly know what I am about... . It is all the 
result of overwork, over-anxiety, and the weight of 
responsibility and constant sorrow and craving and 


Xe 


OF QUEEN VICTORIA”: A SELECTION—1862 - 1878.* 


when Arthur O’Connor presented a pistol at her 
head as she was when the Mistletoe crashed against 
the Alberta; and she was ever ready to urge action 
Trop tard,’’ she reminded Lord Beaconsheld, “is 
a terrible motto,’’ and she lived up to her beliefs 
Energy she preached, and energy she practised 
Little es aped her notice and her attention, and she 
insisted on being consulted on everything 
Her range was of the widest—-from foreign affairs 
to the domestic and the colonial; from precedence 
to patronage and preferments; from the strength 
and preparedness of the Navy and Army to the 
Militia and conscription; from the abolition of the 
purchase of commissions to the question of sailors 
bearded or not bearded; from the prevalence of 
railway accidents to the proposed Channel Tunnel, 
which she regarded with hostility ; from matters entirely 
public to matters partly private. She broke many a 
lance, as the German 











Crown Princess had it ; 
and she was “not 
worked upon by any- 
one,’ despite Bis- 
marck’s idea. Nothing 
could be more signifi- 
cant, more revelatory 
than her letters and 
her Journal 

The Prince of 
Wales, that Prince of 
Wales who was to 
reign so wisely as 
Edward the Peace- 
maker, gave her con- 
cern, for she could not 
appreciate his precise 
position and did not 
always realise the 
causes that swayed 
him. She hoped that 
he would be a reflec- 
tion of his father. In 
1864, she wrote to him: 
“ Respecting your own 
names, and the con- 
versation we had, I 
wish to repeat, that it 








WHERE ON A LONE REEF IN THE WEST THE BLEACHED SKULL GUARDS THE TREASURE 


was beloved Papa's 
wish, as well as mine, 


CHEST”: MR. DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS (THE RESCUER) IN A TROPICAL ISLAND SCENE that you should be 
OF “THE BLACK PIRATE,” TO BE PRODUCED SHORTLY AT THE TIVOLI called by both, when 
“The Black Pirate” is further illustrated and described on page 351, and the lines quoted above are you became King, and 
from the poem by Mr. Robert Nichols there mentioned it would be impossible 


Photographs by Courtesy of the Alised Artists’ Corporation, Lid 


yearning for the THE absorbing object of my love, and 
the one only Being who could quiet and calm me; I feel 
like a poor hunted hare, like a child that has lost its 
mother, and so lost, so frightened and helpless 
Thus it was to be for long : in some degree through- 
out her reign. Indeed, there was a period during 
which her Majesty's seclusion piqued her people 
and disturbed her advisers. In 1866 she assured 
Lord Russell that he need be under no apprehension 
as to her not arriving in London in time for the Open- 
ing of Parliament ; but she added To enable the 
Queen to go through what sHE can only compare to 
an execution, it is of importance to keep the thought 
of it as much from her mind as possible, and there 
fore the going to Windsor to watt two whole days 
for this dreadful ordeal would do her positive harm 
The possibility of a breakdown was always before 
her. She readily agreed “ it is no pleasure being a 


Queen.’’ She attended as few ceremonies as she 
could. She wrote of herself in such strain as The 
constant anxieties inseparable from her difhcult and 
unenviable position as Queen, and as m ther of a large 
family (and that, a Royal family), without a husband to 
guide, assist, soothe, comfort, and cheer her, ar yreat 


that her nervous system has no power of recovery, but 
on the contrary becomes weaker and weaks 

For all that, the woman ste« led herself to be the 
Queen, and a natural forcefulness of character, a 
keen sense of responsibility, an understanding of 
foreign affairs sufficient to make her almost expert,’ 
an unswerving diligence, a deep-rooted desire for 
the peace of the world, made her a great figure; not 
merely a great figure-head Always she was the 
ruler, and never was she afraid. She was as cool 


ad The Letters of Queen Victoria.” Second Series A Selection 
from Her Majesty's Correspondence and Journal Between the Years 
Published by Authority of His Majesty the King 
Buckle In Two Volumes John Murray ; 


1862 and 1576 
Edited by George Earle 


fa 12s. 6d. net.) 


for you to dr ip your 
Father's It would 
be monstrous, and Albert alone, as you truly and 
amiably say, would not do, as there can be only one 
ALBERT The Prince's reply included : “ I quite un- 
derstand your wishes about my bearing my two names, 
although no English Sovereign has ever done so yet, 
and you will agree with me that it would not be pleasant 
to be like ‘ Louis Napoleon, Victor Emmanuel,’ 
Charles Albert,’ etc., although no doubt there i no 
absolute reason why it should not be so 
And that was not the only occasion on which 
mother and son did not see eye to eye. The Queen 
thought that her heir was too fond of amusement, and 
made her opinion known And, in ‘70, we have the 
Prince—thinking, perhaps, of Lamentations and con- 
fusing Job and Jeremiah | fear, dear Mama, that 


no year goes round without your giving me a jobation 
on the subject of racing I am always most anxious 
to meet your wishes, dear Mama, in every respect, 
and always regret if we are not quite d accord —but 
as I am past twenty-eight and have some considerable 
knowledge of the world and society, you will, I am 
sure, at least I trust, allow me to use my own dis 
Sut her Majesty 
recognised her son's status Her Journal fur July 3, 


cretion in matters of this kind 
1871, contains . as years go on I strongly [eel 
that to lift up my son and heir and keep him in his 
pla near me, is only what is right 

That was Queen Victoria's power: whatever her 
own predilections they were subordinate to her 
country’s welfare She advised——but she would take ad- 
vice although, decidedly, she preferred to lead rather 
than be led Her Ministers were only too cognisant of 
this: they, also, had “ jobations’’ on all manner of things 

Not only had Peace to be just, treaties respected, 
and straightforwardness assured, but Church appoint 
ments had to go only to the staunchest Protestants, 
the firmest non-Ritualists: Ambassadors were too 
numerous; Moody and Sankey, “the American 
Evangelists,’’ were not to be encouraged, for “ this 
sensational style of excitement like the Revivals 


is not the religion which can last 


and, especially, the 
Fount of Honour must not flow too freely. On this 
the Queen was most insistent. In 1865, for example, 


she was pressed by Lord Palmerston to promote Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn to the House of Lords. She 
did not wish to do so, on moral grounds. Lord Gran- 
ville defended vigorously. “Sir A. Cockburn,’’ he 
wrote, ‘" was immoral as a young man in one line He 
has two illegitimate children; and some old Joe 
Miller stories were renewed and applied to him. In 
this respect he was not worse than Lord Lyndhurst 
or Lord Brougham He is rich. His daughter is 
married. The misfortune of his son being illegitimate 
has the compensation of preventing another pauper 
or idiot son of a Law Lord being added to the House 
of Lords. I have never heard a word said against his 
private character since he has been Lord Chief J ustice.’’ 
The Queen sanctioned the elevation ; but Sir Alexander 
never became a Peer, although he lived until 1880. In 
like way—but not necessarily, of course, for the same 
or kindred reasons—her Majesty refused various pro- 
posals as to the bestowal of the Garter and lesser Orders, 
the granting of Baronetcies, and the dubbing of Knights. 

She did her utmost, in fact, to uphold the dignity of 
the lands she ruled—and by '77 she was not only the 
Queen of England, but Kaisar-i-Hind, Empress of India 

Her people, as has been said before, did not always 
understand her during the years under review. At 
various times she was Cabinetted and leadered and 
paragraphed as being too aloof, as being out of London 
too much and as not moving amongst her subjects, 
as being too great an expense, as being pro-German 
(in ‘64 she wrote to the Crown Princess : My heart 
and sympathies are all German’’), as expressing 
personal opinions embarrassing to the Government, 
as favouring French Imperialism after the Republic 
had been set up, as being negligent in the reception of 
visiting potentates, and so on, according to the moods 
of moments. But she proved her complete sincerity 
and loyalty, and she left her country infinitely greater 
than she found it. In ‘77 she was writing to Lord 
Beaconsfield : “‘ We must be prepared,’’ and ‘‘ England 
will never stand (not to speak of her Sovereign) to 
become subservient to Russia, for she would then fall 
down from her high position and become a second-rate 
Power!!"' That was her attitude, and she did not 
stint her italics and her capitals. England must he 
first. For that she strove, and never more than 
during the critical years from ‘62 to ‘78. 

It is well said ‘‘ What the Queen did was Her- 
culean’’; and it must be added that her Letters are 
History—in them are humanity ; the clash of wills and 




















NOT SO BLACK, PERHAPS, AS HE IS PAINTED: MR 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS AS THE HERO OF A NEW FILM 

“THE BLACK PIRATE,” WITH MISS BILLIE DOVE AS 
THE HEROINE. 


wits Constitutional Monarch and Ministers of the 
Crown in argument and agreement; advisers pug 
nacious and punctilious, courtier-like and “ under the 
charm"; diplomats innocent and intriguing; - poli 
ticians and peoples complacent and passionate; the 
flints and steels and tinder-boxes of the world; th« 
spark, the glow, and the flame E. H. G 
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A “PICTURE” CREATED FOR THE FILMS: UNDER THE BLACK FLAG. 


By Courtesy or rae Atumep Artists’ Corporation, Lro. 
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“WHERE PLANK OR NOOSE OR KNIFE AWAIT THE MAN WHO MASTERS NOT HIS FATE": A PICTURESQUE SCENE 
FROM “THE BLACK PIRATE,’’ DUE SHORTLY AT THE TIVOLI: BUCCANEERS UNLOADING A CAPTURED GALLEON. 


the pictures makes in itself so artistic a our most urfu 
k Pirate the latest production by 
{ Bagdad fame 


at the Tivoli next month 
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BOOKS OF THE _DAY. 












HE review- 

ing of books 
in the bulk presents a problem that may be stated in 
terms of simple arithmetic. Say one has twenty books 
with an average of 50,000 words in each (a moderate 
estimate, as books go), and twenty hours available for 
the work during the week. That gives one hour for 
each book, or (allowing two hours for writing the whole 
review) eighteen hours for perusing a million words. 
Such js, roughly, my problem, propounded mathematically, 
but more important is its moral and awsthetic side; that 
is, how to deal fairly by these books and at the same 
time make my comments readable. Not for me the slow 
deliberation of the medieval monk, illuminating a missal, 
and toiling patiently all day— 

To make one line or letter bright. 


In a rather extensive experience I have had to do with 
books not only as a reviewer, but also from the stand- 
points of author, publisher, and general reader. In fact, 
my career seems to be epi- 
tomised in the couplet— 


Nowadays there is no room for the buccaneer. The 
life of action moves on more orthodox and authorised 
lines ; it is open mainly to men of the Services, not only 
in actual warfare, but in avocations such as hunting or 
exploring, for which they get opportunities abroad. This 
brings me to two books of military interest, “‘ THE 3RD 
(Kinc’s Own) Hussars 1n THE Great War (1914-1919),” 
by Lieut.-Col. Walter Temple Wilcox, C.M.G., with maps 
and illustrations (John Murray ; 18s. net) ; and “ Camp AND 
Society,” by Col. Hugh M. Sinclair, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. 
(late R.E.), with a portrait (Chapman and Hall ; 18s. net). 
Colonel Wilcox, the author of the first-named book, com- 
manded the regiment from 1915 to 1921. His aim, ad- 
mirably carried out, was to write a straightforward narra- 
tive of the war as seen by the regiment, with sufficient 
reference to tactical situations to make the part played 
by it intelligible, and this understanding is aided by several 
clear battle-maps. He is enthusiastic over the achieve- 
ments of the cavalry throughout the war, and not without 





Some have for wits at first, then 
poets passed, 

Turned critics next, and proved 
plain fools at last. 


Speaking as an author, I like a 
reviewer to show that he has 
at least dipped into my pages, 
and does not base his remarks 
entirely on the  publisher’s 
“blurb.” Speaking as a pub- 
lisher, I do not mind what a 
reviewer says, as long as it 
tends to promote sales; I am 
even prepared to quote in 
my advertisements a downright 
slating. Speaking as a general 
reader, I want a reviewer to 
indicate concisely the scope and 
character of a book sufficiently 
to enable me to decide whether 
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it is likely to interest me. 


And so to business. When 

first I spread the victims on * 
my table, I proceed to arrange 
them in some sort of subject 
classification. On a preliminary glance at ‘‘ Letrers oF 
Str Waiter Raveicu,” Edited by Lady Raleigh; with 
a Preface by David Nichol Smith (Methuen; 2 vols. ; 
Illustrated ; 30s. net), I was inclined for a moment to 
bracket the work with a book about pirates, when I noticed 
the dates—1879-1922—and realised that this was not the 
Elizabethan voyager, but his modern namesake, the late 
Professor of English Literature at Oxford. Not that the 
pair would have been so very incongruous, as far as the 
spirit of adventure is concerned ; for the Professor, though 
certainly not piratical, was the least professorial of his 
kind. I should not have been surprised to learn that 
he was descended from the doughty Elizabethan, though 
there is no suggestion of that, and no allusion, apparently, 
to the identity of names. In one letter (from India) he 
says that teaching was a very small part of his interest 
in life ; and in another: * I am sure I was meant by Provi- 
dence for a backwoodsman, or a Red Indian.” At sixty, 
when he became official historian of the Air Force, he 
revelled in a flight by aeroplane to Baghdad. I can well 
understand, from these richly humorous, colloquial, and 
candid letters, that he was delightful both as companion 
and mentor. He had, by the way, a personal association 
with this paper, as the son-in-law of the late Mr. Mason 
Jackson, who was formerly for many years Art Editor 
of The Illustrated London News. 


. . . . 


Having alluded to piracy, however, inappropriately, 
I may as well introduce here ‘A Generat History or 
THE Pirates,” by Captain Charles Johnson; Adorn’d 
with Cuts by Alexina Ogilvie. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Philip Gosse. Vol. I. (Kensington; Printed and sold 
by Philip Sainsbury at the Cayme Press, Stanhope Mews, 
West; 30s. net.) This beautifully printed book, “ hand- 
set by one compositor,” and a work of art in itself, is 
the first reprint since 1726 of a volume by the author 
of “The General History of the Lives and Adventures 
of the Most Famous Highwaymen.” Mr. Gosse sus- 
pects that the worthy Captain Johnson was a bit of 
a pirate himself. 

Piracy is not unknown in the literary world, but a 
more literal connection between them occurs in a homily 
delivered by Judge Trot in consigning to the gallows, 
with much citation of Scripture by chapter and verse, one 
Major Stede Bonnet, at Charlestown, South Carolina, on 
Nov. 10, 1711. ‘“‘ You being a Gentleman that have had 
the Advantage of a liberal Education,” said the learned 
Judge, “ and being generally esteemed a Man of Letters, I 
believe it will be needless for me to explain to you the 
Nature of Repentance.” Of all the pirates here com- 
memorated, including some women, the palm for villainy 
belongs to Edward Teach, of Bristol, the notorious “ Black- 
beard,” whose exploits put in the shade those of Bluebeard 
Personally, I have never seen any pirates but Captain Hook 
and the Pirates of Penzance, and after studying these 
18th century annals, despite their piquancy, I am not sorry 
the earlier breed is extinct. 


A STAGE IN THE LONDON-TO-CAPETOWN FLIGHT: MR. ALAN COBHAM’S 
> MACHINE AT NDOLA, IN NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
Mr. Alan Cobham arrived at Ndola on January 20, from Abercorn, and stayed two or three 


days before proceeding to Broken Hill. 








among famous 
women, the 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts and Lady Dorothy Nevill. I 
quote one passage from a description of a visit to 
Petrograd, because it forms a link with the next book 
on my list. “I had leisure,” he writes, “to visit the 
usual sights—the Cathedrals of St. Isaac and Kasan, 
the hideous red-and-white church built on the site of 
the assassination of Alexander II., whose rooms just as 
he left them, with bloodstained uniform, were piously 
kept at the Winter Palace.” 

The dramatic story of that assassination forms the 
culminating scene in ‘‘ THe Tracic ROMANCE OF THE 
Emperor ALEXANDER II.,” by Maurice Paléologue, last 
French Ambassador to the Russian Court; translated by 
Arthur Chambers, with ten illustrations (Hutchinson ; 
12s. 6d. net). The circumstances that preceded the 
murder of the liberal-minded Tsar, on that unlucky 13th of 
March 1881, remind me, as they have doubtless reminded 
others, of Shakespeare’s scene in which Casar refused to 
*‘beware the Ides of March.” On the previous day, 
Alexander’s Minister captured a noted anarchist and 
warned his master, in view of a sinister plot, ‘not to 
attend the usual Sunday Parade of the Guard on the fol- 
lowing day, the splendid ceremony of Razvod.”” In the 
evening his wife added her entreaties. “In a tone of 
cheerful carelessness, Alexander answered: ‘ But why 
shouldn't I go to the Razvod? I can’t live like a prisoner 
in my own Palace.’ He then changed the conversation 
and dealt the cards.” He went to the Razvod, and was 
bombed to death, and the political reforms which he had 
just authorised were repudiated by a reactionary suc- 
cessor. Simultaneously with these reforms, Alexander II. 
had planned the coronation of Princess Yurievsky, the 
woman who had been his wife in all but name for many 
years, and whom he had legally married after the death 
of the Empress Marie Alexandrovna. The main interest 
of this book is the story of that romance and its miser- 
able end. Princess Yurievsky died at Nice in 1922. 


Not one, but many illicit love-affairs in the life of 
one woman are recounted in “Ninon pe Lawnctos,” 
by Emile Magne, translated and edited by Gertrude Scott 
Stevenson, M.A., with eight illustrations (Arrowsmith ; 
18s. net). ‘‘ Probably no woman,” says the editor, “ has 
ever had so much romantic nonsense written about 
her, but M. Emile Magne . « can always be relied 
upon to be painstaking and 
exact in the matter of dis- 











| entangling truth from fiction.” 
Ninon might perhaps be called 
an Aspasia of le grand siécle. 
I must confess to having known 
little about her until I read this 
book, and what I did know 
; seemed to be aptly summarised 
} in the statement which I heard 
, Mile. Alice Delysia make, in 
song, from the stage of the 
London Pavilion—* Ninon was 
a very naughty girl.” She 
was—according to the ethics of 
} Mrs. Grundy; but she was 
something more—a woman of 
intellect. Ninon lived to the 
tipe age of eighty-five. Nowa- 
days many people who have 
become what the late Dean Hole 
called “an octogeranium,” are 
} asked to reveal the secrets of 
| longevity; only the other day, 


for example, I read the recipe 





DURING HIS 8000-MILE FLIGHT FROM LONDON TO THE CAPE: MR. ALAN COBHAM 
(ON THE LEFT) IN A GROUP BESIDE HIS AEROPLANE AT JINIA AERODROME, 


IN UGANDA. 


Mr. Alan Cobham had a great public welcome at Capetown, where he arrived on February 17, 
thus concluding his 8020-mile flight from London and across Africa from north to south. He 
started from Edgware on November 16 last. His machine was a De Havilland 50 biplane, 


of Sir Edward Clarke. What, 
1 wonder, would Ninon have 
prescribed ? By the way, I had 
always hitherto seen her surname 
spelt “‘ Lenclos,” and it occurs 
in that form practically through- 
out the long bibliography given 
as an appendix. No doubt there 


with a 385-h.p. Armstrong-Siddeley “ Jaguar” engine. Mr. Cobham was accompanied by is authority for the spelling 


Mr. A. B. Elliot (engineer) and Mr. B. W. E. Emmott (photographer). They landed at Jinia, 
Uganda, on January 11, and it was reported that the machine was slightly damaged there in 
avoiding a crowd of natives.—{Photograph by C.N.) 


reason prefaces a stirring regimental history with these 
words of Chaucer— 


And he hadde been sometyme in chyvachie, 
In Flaundres, in Artoys and Pycardie, 
And born hym weel. 


. 


The late Colonel Hugh Sinclair’s entertaining auto- 
biography, written originally for his children with no 
idea of publication, has been wisely published by his 
widow as containing much of public interest. He was 
Military Secretary to the Governor of Cyprus, and saw 
service also in India, Asia Minor, Palestine, and Ashanti, 
prior to the Great War, in which he emerged from retire- 
ment to train the Railway Corps for work in France 
His reminiscences are naturally, in view of their intended 
readers, far more personal than professional, and in his 
time he knew a great many interesting people, inciuding 
Kitchener (from his surveying days in Cyprus onwards), 
Gladstone, Wolseley, Buller, Irving, Holman Hunt, and, 


* Lanclos,” but I think it might 
have been just as well to refer 
to the discrepancy. 

Here I must pause, leaving for future notice, among 
other attractive books, “Tue FiLurriep Years,” by 
Violet Hunt (Hurst and Blackett ; 18s. net); “ ISABELLA 
STEWART GARDNER AND Fenway Covrr,” by Morris 
Carter (Heinemann ; 25s. net); “THe SuNutt Hours: A 
Recorp oF Sport anv Lire,” by Theodore Andrea Cook 
(Nisbet; 18s. net); Arnold Bennett's third series of 
“Tuincs Tuat Have Interestep Me” (Chatto and 
Windus ; 7s. 6d. net); “‘ Lowpon’s Latin Quarter,” by 
Kenneth Hare, with colour illustrations (The Bodley 
Head; 15s. net), Mr. J. C. Squire’s collected “ Poems IN 
One Votume” (Heinemann: 8s. 6d net), and two works 
of topography and travel in the Near and Far East respect- 
ively—‘ ConstantinopLe,” by George Young (Methuen; 
12s. 6d. net), and “ Pexinc to Luasa,” by the late 
Brig.-General George Pereira (Constable ; 18s. net). Next 
week I must really make an effort to be more concise and 
less discursive, so as to give all these books an equal share 
of space. I believe it was Pascal who said of something 


he had written : If I had had more time, I would have 
made it shorter.” Cc, E. B. 
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THE ART OF C. R. W. NEVINSON: 
A NOTABLE FORTHCOMING EXHIBITION. 
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/ “THE RISING CITY.’ 
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Art-lovers will not fail to visit the new exhibition of Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson's 
work, which is to be opened at the Leicester Galleries on March 6 By the 


courtesy of the management, we are enabled to give here, in advance, four of 
the pictures that will be included in it Mr. Nevinson, who is among the best- 
known artists of the modern school, is a son of Mr. H. W. Nevinson, the famous 
journalist and war correspondent. He has exhibited in London for the last six- 
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“STEEL CONSTRUCTION.” 



































“PORTRAIT OF A BEAUTIFUL GIRL.” 
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teen years, and since 1914 in the chief cities of the United States and Canada, 
as well as in Paris, Venice, and Berlin He is not a member of any Academy, 
society, or group of painters. His work is represented in the British Museum, 
the National Gallery of British Art, and the Imperial War Museum, besides 
various provincial galleries. Examples are also to be seen in the Luxembourg in 
Paris, and the Public Library at New York. 


By Courresy or rua Leicester GaLLenies. 
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By SIGNOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 


the distinguished Italian Philosophical Historian ; Author of “ The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” 


was the chief The Reichstag was elected by universal 
suftra und, thanks to the organisation of the different 
part to the liberty of the Press, and a certain political 
activity among the masses, it was a fairly sincere expression 
will of the country and a limited but real force 
I rown and the People had divided the Empire between 
them in a constitutional division of powers that was both 
publ ind pre 
I same participation of the two principles of authority 


to be found in almost all the States which formed the 
German Contederation, but with this one great difference 


the constitution of nearly all the States was less democratic 
than that of the Empire In 1914 there were still many 
German States, including Prussia itself, which did not 
admit niversal suffrag 


Throughout the war the Germans were described all 


* Ruins of the Ancient Civilisations,” etc. 


It was the expression of important currents of opinion and 
interests; it exercised a very useful control over the 
Government ; but it was not a directing organ. There lay 
the principal point. The direction of the State, in the 
great internal and external political questions, lay else- 
where : in the Court, in the hands of the high bureaucracy, 
in a small political oligarchy of politicians who had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence of the Crown, of the 
Administration, and of Parliament 
Between Parliament and the Government there was, in 
fact, a reciprocal relation of controller and controlled. 
Parliament to a certain extent controlled the Government, 
but the Government in its turn also controlled Parliament 
to a certain extent. The essence of the system consisted 
in this very delicate double play, which was regulated bv 
no constitutional law, and which required a master hand 
to play it. This is what explains 
the preponderating réle played by 





We continue here our monthly serves of artiules ¢ Sign 
Ferrero, dealing wit) yorld polu a tha famous 
modern historian § them and rpr them I} 
wiews Set fortl ” ime Series are persona and not 
necessaruy cduvortal 

N France, England, Switzerland, and all the countries 
| where representatiy government ts in ration al 

the State has been directed for several generations b 

Parliament, a crists of Parlamentarisn xists. Put 

opinion complains that the old met! “is of Parhamentar, 

government al! too slow and its rules too artificial 
face of the difficulttes which have accumulated durin 
the las ten % rs Radical forms af verywher 
energetically demand eS} ally in Fran 

This cris unnot surprise those of us who had foreseen, 
ever sin the end of the World 

War, that it would leay a lega 

of great political theult t il - 

the European countries, victors and 

vanquished alike We need niv 

cast a glance over Europe to realise 

this While it mav | true that 

the international situation is improv 

ing, and that a spirit of reas mabk 

concihation is now wafted across the = 


ruins of the conflict t is also true 
that the internal situation of eact 
State becomes daily more unstable 
and obscure Everywhere ther ire 
general elections, ministerial crises, 
coups-d' dat which either succeed 
or fail, scandals, wild agitations 
in tavour of the most extreme 
doctrines, both Right and Left, and 
continual spontaneous or forced 


revulsions of public opinion In 
many States, from time to time 
assassinations and other outstand 


ing incidents add to the general con- 
fusion. For reasons which a stranger 
can hardly ever succeed in under- 
standing, these incident which in 
ordinary times would be crimes 
against common law, let loose an 
intense political agitation in the 
country, which sometimes disappears 
in a manner no less enigmatical than 
its sudden appearance The last of 
these strange incidents has been the 
affair of the forged bank-notes in 
Hungary 

All Europe finds itself in a state 
of more or less profound political 
perturbation But are the causes 
of that perturbation the same in 
all countri« In France, England, 
and Switzerland there is a tendency 
to attribute the cause of European 
perturbation to the crisis of Parlia- 


mentary institutions, trom which 
those countries are suffering But 
] think that that generalisation is 


rather an arbitrary one, and that it 
ends by obscuring in many minds 





the perception of the reality, which 








- certain men in Italian politics, such 
as Depretis and Giolitti. They im- 
posed themselves during long years 
upon their country, because they 
- excelled in the art of partially 
dominating Parliament, while seem- 
ing to depend upon it entirely 
The Italian system possessed 
' the advantage, or the fault, of 
) appearing more democratic than 
the German system, and of being 
} less so. The Italian people before 
P the war took much less interest in 
| politics than the German peopk 
parties were much less developed 
in Italy than in Germany; the 
Press, which legally was free, was 
almost entirely bound to the existing 
system; the Government, which 
appeared to be  Parliamentarily 
mobile, was in reality very stable, 
perhaps even too stable, and it was 
much less hindered in great affairs 
by Parliamentary control than it 
appeared to be 
The mixed system of Austria- 
Hungary resembled much more the 
German than the Italian system, 
but it was less democrati The 
power of the Crown was stronger 
and that of the people weaker. The 
Balkanic countries, on the contrary, 
were much nearer the Italian system, 
but without its suppleness and 
finesse, for their Governments con 
trolled the Parliaments visibly and 
often with violence 
It would be unjust to deny that 
those Governments, despite their 
faults, were often very good We 
realise it to-day. We owe to them 
forty years of peace, order, liberty, 
aid prosperity. They softened the 
inconveniences of the Parliamentary 
system and the faults of monarchical 
absolutism, But they rested on a 
balance of antagonistic forces, which 
the war has destroyed. The fall of 





is much more complex 
There are two kinds of political 


BUILT TO REPLACE THAT DESTROYED BY FIRE: 


THE NEW JAPANESE PARLIAMENT HOUSE 


the dynasty in certain countries, its 
weakening in others, the awakening 


crises in Europe me that disturbs AT TOKIO of the masses produced by the war, 
the countnes which have an im- The Japanese Houses of Parliament were burnt down on September 18 last, and the damage, including the complete and the general psychological dis- 
tegral representative Government, Gestruction of the library, was estimated at £100,000 A photograph of the fire appeared in our issue of October 24 order, have rendered impossible 
as Switzerland, France, and Eng New buildings were at once begun, and have now been completed. They look less picturesque than the old ones, the collaboration of the two prin- 
land; and one that afflicts the old which rather resembled an old Elizabethan mansion. The above photograph shows particularly the Lower House ciples of authority. The forces 
countries of th Tripl Albance Photograph by the Japan Press Iliustrating Servwe which before the war helped the 
German Italy, Austria-Hungary ; monarchy to govern in all those 
also in parts the Balkan countries—that is to say, the over the world as an enslaved people, living under the countries, the aristocracy and the high bureaucracy, can 
countnes wh before the war, wer governed by yoke of numerous sovereigns That was an exaggeration no longer govern alone; and the forces which before the 


“Demo-monarchy.”” This rather strange name might be 
given to that form of mixed government to which I 
alluded in my last article,in which democracy collaborated 
with monarchy under the supreme direction of the latter 

It is impossible rightly to understand the actual situation 
in Europe without making a careful distinction between 
these two political crises ; and it is impossible to understand 
these differences without taking into account in what 
these mixed Governments consisted before the war. In 
order to accomplish this we will examine the two forms 
of “ Demo-monarchy” which were the most different and 
most characteristic before the war: the German and the 
Itahar 


We know in what the German Constitution consisted 
before the war. The Emperor nominated the Chancellor 
and the Ministers of the Reich, who were responsible to 
him ; the Reichstag, or Imperial Parliament, approved the 
laws and the Budget. The Emperor chose the Chancellor 
and his Ministers outside the Reichstag from among the 
nobility or the civil and military administrators, of which 


If the dynastic principle, supported by the nobility and 
the bureaucracy, was very strong in Germany, the people 
possessed precise rights and had learned to make use of them 
Although the dynastic principle and the democratic principle 
were in a state of courteous but permanent struggle, they 
controlled and reinforced each other mutually, by reciprocal 
limitation 

The Italian demo-monarchy had a different constitution 
The two principles of authority, instead of limiting each 
other externally by visibly dividing the State, were amal 
gamated in apparent unity In theory the kingdom was 
governed by a Parliamentary régime as in England, with 
Ministers who were responsible to the Houses of Parliament 
and chosen from among their members But the Govern 
ment chose the Senate, and, in consequence of the political 
indifference of a part of the country, it exercised a consider 


able influence on the election of Deputi« The Parliament 
was only the partial expression of the will of the country 
which was still uncertain and had little confidence in itself 


It must not be thought that the Parliament in pre-war 
Italy was a mere puppet in the hands of the Government 


war were represented by the Parliaments do not yet 
know how to govern the Stats 

The political crises with which Germany, Italy, Austria, 
and Hungary are struggling are the outcome of that triple 
impossibility the impossibility of mixed Governments 
such as existed before the war; the impossibility of 
monarchical or republican Governments exclusively based 
on the aristocracy and the high bureaucracy; the im 
possibility of a democratic Government exclusively suy 
ported by Parliament, public opinion, and universal 
sulfirage 

If even those Parliaments which have for many genera 
tions been the directing organs of the State find themselves 
in very grave difficulties, those which before the war 
were simple collaborators in a more or less subordinat 
position must find themselves still more embarrassed. It 
was the first difhculty with which Germany, Italy, and the 
countries which arose out of the decomposition of Austria 
found themselves faced after 1918, as soon as the old 
mixed Governments became impossible The difficulty was 
everywhere aggravated by the despairing efforts made by 

(Continued on page 374 
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THE DESTROYER OF ST. PIERRE: A WONDERFUL AIR PHOTOGRAPH. 


Puotocrarn sy M. Bots, Taken Prom a Frencn SEAPLANE 


SHOWING THE HARDENED LAVA STREAMS FROM THE GREAT ERUPTION OF 1902: THE CRATER OF MONT PELEE, 
IN MARTINIQUE, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM AN AEROPLANE AT A HEIGHT OF 4000 FT. ABOVE THE SUMMIT. 


ent eruption of Vesuvius, our readers will remember, we gave burst int the great 


verwhelmed the town of St. Pierre, with 


a remarkable air view of the crater in a state of activity at a time when the people ] ur illustration may be seen traces of the catastroph- 
mountain was covered with snow. An interesting parallel is provided by the the form of hardened strear { lav The photograph was taken by 
above equally wonderful air photograph of another great volcano, which, like from a Shreck seaplane mpagnie Aérienne Francaise f 
Vesuvius, has been a merciless destroyer of cities. It was on May 1902, i M. Monville, during an aerial su y { the island it shows the crate 
after several lesser outbreaks, that Mont Pelée, in the island of Martinique, ' a height of 4000 ft. above the su or about 8000 it. above sea-leve 
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AS IN THE “ASTURIAS”: “DUMMY” FUNNELS IN BIG | N 
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—— THE “CITY OF ROME” OF 1861 WITH. POWERFUL AND 
: 7H : RELIABLE. STEAM ENGINES, YET CARRY 
| WHAT IS INSIDE THE F eee OTOR LINER. A LARGE SPREAD OF CANVAS 10 SATISFY THE sates 
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THE INFLUENCE OF POPULAR PREJUDICE ON SHIP-CONSTRUCTION: SUPERFLUOUS FUNNELS /[ RE 





The sailing of the R.M.S.P. Company's new motor-liner, ‘‘ Asturias from Southampton, on February 26, on her maiden voyage to Buenos Ayres, marks a Si 
pany P y y y 
further step in motor-ship construction This magnificent boat is by far the largest motor-vessel yet built, with a gross tonnage of 22,137, and there are but or 
half-a-dozen larger steamers in the world Her external appearance is remarkable for the two very short funnels, and behind this feature there is a stor 
: PP y P 
that goes back to the ‘eighties of last century For to-day the ship with a funnel is slowly but surely passing; yet so great is the prejudice of the ocean bi 
traveller for funnels that, though the ‘* Asturias’ need not have had a funnel at all, there are scores of passengers who would not go to sea in a ship 


~ — me, 


without one The owners of passenger steamers are well aware of this, and so to-day the motor-ship with a funnel or funnels has joined the race of the 


giants, while the ship driven by similar type engines, but not mounting a funnel, still remains of modest proportions, and is chiefly engaged in cargo carrying. ' F 
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G , MODERN LINERS TO SATISFY THE OCEAN-GOING PUBLIC. 


AL ARTIST, G. H. DAVIS. 
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THE COMING OF POLE MASTS, HUGE FUNNELS HOW THE DUMMY 


AND TWIN. SCREWS .THE“CAMPANIA” OF 1892. 4) gPUNNEL OF THE 
ise ae . OLYMPIC IS USED. 
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é THE FUNNELS OF THE LATEST MOTOR LINER. 
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THE SHIP WITH NUMEROUS FUNNELS. 
(A CRAZE. THAT HAS PASSED) 
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JELS |} RETAINED IN LARGE MOTOR-LINERS, ALTHOUGH DISCARDED IN SMALLER CARGO-BOATS. 


in the ‘eighties, many passengers would not go to sea in a steamship without sails. Many of our largest ships still mount three or four funnels, but 





roe 1 ne igen a dummy. With the shortening of the funnels of the “‘ Asturias’"’ has begun a aw era that will ultimately lead to the big funnel-less 
tory passenger liner In fact, it was announced that the great 23,500-ton Italian motor liner, ‘“‘ Saturnia,"’ now under construction, was to have no funnels, but 
ean bowing to popular prejudice, the owners have reversed their decision and will fit funnels Likewise, funnels will be mounted in the 20,000-ton Union Castle 
ship liner “‘ Carnarvon Castle,” recently launched at Belfast Funnels take up valuable deck space, and the uptakes occupy oven more valuable room inside the 
the d ship. They add to the head - resistance considerably, but have to be carried simply to show the funnel markings of their owners, and ee satisfy me public. 
ing. if For many of these facts we are indebted to our contemporary the ‘“‘ Motor Ship,” and several steamship companies.—{Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 
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ie 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
So Gasew 
THE EAR OF THE WOODCOCK. 


duthor of “Camouflage in Nature,” “ Whe Infancy of Animals,” “Che Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE: PERSONALITIES AND 


Puorocrarnus sy Toricat, Swarms, Bassano, Puotorress, Keystons, L.N.A., Rot, C.N., Ertiorr anp Fry, awn Beresrorp, 














NOTABLE OCCASIONS. 
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REPORTED TO HAVE ASKED FORMERLY KING'S REMEM- 
PERMISSION TO SETTLE IN BRANCER: THE LATE SIR LATE LORD 
ENGLAND: MME. LENIN. JAMES MELLOR. 


AN ARDENT LIBERAL: THE 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
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A LABOUR GAIN AT DARLING- 
TON: MR. A. L. SHEPHERD, 
THE NEW MP. 


CHANNING OF 
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THE NEW CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL AN ORIENTAL CORONATION: THE NEW 13-YEAR-OLD EMPEROR OF ANNAM 
IN A PALANQUIN ABOUT TO BE CARRIED TO THE THRONE-ROOM. 


STAFF: GENERAL SIR G. F. MILNE. 
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ONCE SENTENCED TO DEATH 

IN RUSSIA: THE LATE ARCH- 
BISHOP CIEPLAK. 





DECORATED WITH THE LEGION OF HONOUR: 
THE FRENCH CORPORAL SELLIER, WHO SOUNDED 


THE “CEASE FIRE" AT THE ARMISTICE. 



































SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN IN BIRMINGHAM 
THE FOREIGN SECRETARY RECEIVING THE FREE- 
DOM OF THE CITY FROM THE LORD MAYOR. 


POET, PLAYWRIGHT, AND FENCER : 
THE LATE MR. WALTER HERRIES 
POLLOCK 


Mme. Lenin was lately reported to be applying for permission to reside in 
England Sir James Mellor was a Master of the Crown Office in 1874, and 
later the Senior Master, King’s Remembrancer, and King’s Coroner, and the first 
Reigstrar of the Court of Criminal Appeal Lord Channing, long known as an 
ardent Liberal, was an authority on agriculture Mr. A. L. Shepherd has been 
elected Labour M.P. for Darlington Archbishop Cieplak was sentenced to death 
by the Soviet Government in 1923, but the sentence was not carried out, and he 


e 


was exiled from Russia General Sir George Milne has succeeded the Earl of 

















A FAMOUS SCULPTOR DEAD: 
THE LATE MR. FRANCIS DERWENT 








THE FIRST WAR MEMORIAL TO WOMEN: 
THE CHAPEL IN HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, 


WooD, R.A. GRAY'S INN ROAD. 

Cavan as Chief of the Imperial General Staff The thirteen-year-old Emperor 
of Annam was crowned at Hué on January In Paris the other d ra 
Sellier repeated his histor bugle-ca that sounded the Armistice an 

deposited his instrument in the Paris War Museun Mr. W. H k wrote 
among other poems, that famous song, “ The Devout Lover Mr. Derwent Wood 
was one of our ablest sculptors The Machine r rps Memorial at Hyde Park 
Corner is his work The first general memorial to heroic women of the war 
takes the form of a small chapel in Holy Trinity Church, Gray’s Inn Road 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK 


Puotrocrarus sy L.N.A., C.N., Toricat, PHororress, anp Sport anp Generar. Tue “ Hampsnine “ 
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WHERE “ THE GREAT SHIP” OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR WAS LAUNCHED IN 1523: THE RESTORATION OF THE SPHINX: A BACK VIEW OF THE FAMOUS EGYPTIAN ~ 
A PICTURESQUE GALLEY IN THE RECENT WATER CARNIVAL AT VILLEFRANCHE, MONUMENT UNDER SCAFFOLDING, WITH ADJACENT EXCAVATIONS, 

ON THE RIVIERA. ae 





































































$ + Ss FOUND TO BE TOO SHORT—A DISCOVERY THAT MAY MEAN REDISTRIBUTING PRIZES WON 
STEAMER ‘‘ EUROPE,” SWIMMING TOWARDS A DROWNING COM- i H 
RIFLE MPI HIPS : . 
RADE DURING A STORM OFF THE CANARIES. } IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS MINIATURE LE CHAMPIONS THE CHARTERHOUSE RANGE 
a ts aaa a ee a Ben — 
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ANOTHER HISTORIC MANSION BURNT: SALVING FURNITURE AFTER THE FIRE . 








S THE REBUILDING OF MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL: TRANSFERRING PATIENTS BY 

Fd AMBULANCE FROM THE CENTRAL BLOCK TO THE NEW TEMPORARY ANNEXE AT BENACRE HALL, WRENTHAM, NEAR LOWESTOFT, THE ANCESTRAL SEAT 

' IN CLEVELAND STREET. ‘i a OF SIR THOMAS GOOCH, BT 4 
ESSE SL AEA AAPA APA AA AA AAA ASST AAPA AA AAT mms |= CE beceececesesceesessesecess ESSE DDE DEES SSDP PD EOE IOEE EEO E EOE errront 

A picturesque water carnival took place recently at Villefranche, on the Riviera It was there that, in 1523, “the Great Ship,” built by the Knights Templar, 

was launched The Egyptian Government, as we have noted in previous numbers, has for some time past been carrying out repairs to the Sphinx, in order } 

to strengthen the neck of the figure, as well as excavations round the base The British Rhine flotilla of nine naval motor launches arrived in Paris on 


February 22, during their homeward journey by river and canal The French mail steamer “ Europe,”” bound from Bordeaux to Africa, encountered a 
storm off the Canaries on September 20, and during a violent roll one of the crew, named Baudeau, was knocked overboard. Three officers—MM. Gaston, Le | 
Cerf, and Toby—made gallant efforts to save him, but life was extinct when his body, kept afloat by a cork waistcoat, was recovered after nearly two hours.—— 
The muniature rifle range at Charterhouse, which was altered eighteen years ago, was lately found to be about 6ft. short of the statutory 25 yards, thus 
invalidating the school’s successes during the last eleven years in the Public Schools Miniature Rifle Championships Charterhouse volunteered disqualification 
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NEW AND INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Boat FracmMent rrom AN Imperiat War Museum Puorocrarn (Crown Coryricnt). 
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SHOWING THE HUGE PAWS UNCOVERED BY THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS: 
A SIDE VIEW OF THE SPHINX UNDER REPAIR—THE RIGHT PROFILE. 
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THE BRITISH RHINE FLOTILLA IN PARIS DURING THEIR HOMEWARD JOURNEY : 
TWO WAVAL MOTOR LAUNCHES WEAR THE PONT ALEXANDRE, SHOWING 
THE EIFFEL TOWER BEYOND. 
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THE BOAT IN WHICH LORD 


KITCHENER AND COLONEL FITZGERALD ARE ALLEGED TO HAVE LEFT 
THE “‘ HAMPSHIRE " : THE CRUISER’S PINNACE ON VIEW TO M.P.S IN THE TERRACE GARDEN, KENSINGTON. 


oe > 
A FRAGMENT OF A BOAT BELONGING TO HMS. “ HAMPSHIRE,” 
THE CRUISER IN WHICH LORD KITCHENER LOST HIS LIFE: 
AN “AUTHENTIC RELIC” IN THE IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM. 
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> A GAME OF Bowls 
‘ 
\ 
=> 


INTERRUPTED 
BOWLING 


INCIDENT THAT OCCURRED RECENTLY ON A SOUTH AFRICAN 
NEAR JOHANNESBURG. 


BY A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS: A REMARKABLE 





OF HIS $000-MILE FLIGHT FROM LONDON TO CAPE TOWN: 
(ON THE LEFT) JUST ALIGHTED FROM HIS AEROPLANE AT 
PRETORIA, FOLLOWED BY A COMPANION. 


NEARING THE END 


GREEN MR. ALAN COBHAM 








and offered to return its prizes and medals 
Lord Kitchener 
(that there was no evidence 
the *‘ Referee"’ by Mr 
the Terrace Garden, High Street, 
block to the the 
the Gooch family, was burnt down on February I¢ 


Cobham, page left 


Fitzgerald are believed by 


that Colonel 


and Colonel some 


Fitzgeraids body was 
Kensington At the 


Street 


view in 


new annexe, formerly Cleveland 


as noted on 352, Edgware on Nov. 16, 


Questions were recently asked 
to have 
found 
Frank Power, who states that the fragment (shown above) in the Imperial War 
Middlesex 
Sick Asylum, 
Since January 1925 there have been 19 country house fires. involving a total 
and reached Cape Town (8020 miles) on Feb. 17 


in the House, by Sir Robert Hamilton and others, regarding a small boat in which 
left the she was sinking on June 5, 1916. 
in thie boat, or Lord Kitchener entered it) 
Museum belongs to this boat, 


** Hampshire’ when 
that he and 


The Admiralty replies 

ever have been controverted in 
which has lately been on 

the 
200-year-old home of 

£569,000 Mr. Alan 
Feb. 2 


February 19, nearly 
£40 000 


transferred from central 
Suffolk, the 


loss of 


Hospital, on 100 patients were 


reconditioned at a cost ot Benacre Hall, 


He arrived at Pretoria on 
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FUGITIVES FROM THE ENGLISH SPRING: A 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED KINDON NE 








AN AL-FRESCO CONCERT OUTSIDE THE CENTRE OF SOCIAL LIFE AT NICE: STREET 


t its height, and very large numbers of well-k 


the sunlight and taking refuge ! 
on the lawn-tennis <¢ 
nos which may be found at Nice 4 


and dancing, as well as ‘“‘ worship at the 
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A RIVIERA NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


|NDON NEWS” BY STEVEN SPURRIER, R.O.I. 





FASHIONABLE CROWD BEFORE THE CASINO. 


ET MUSICIANS ENTERTAINING A 


the streets 


such scenes as that which we 
which include 


{ Chance.” In the evening { the Riviera towns are gay and brilliantly lit, and 
illustrate above ; requent Our artist has chosen ar al fresco’ oncert for the subject of his picture A band of street musicians. 
jazz drur performing for the entertainment both { the fashionable folk who are about the Casino and the townspeople of 


shrine of the Goddess « 


a girl player of 
Nice—the largest of the many Riviera resorts.{Drawing Copyrighted im the Uniled States and Canada 





KORDERING THE SEA! —— NumeKouS “TINY CARS, f é / as See 
i PILOTED BY FEMININE DEIVERS , SWOOP AROU es & -] ; \ om r ; . lf , 
In AN ECSTATIC -16, SOMEWHAT ERRATIC - MANNER, , = so \ 
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DELIGHTS OF THE RIVIERA: THE SEASON AT CANNES. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
































From Cowes Te Caruton *, 
Wren Suzawwe Lencien ave Helen 
Wuss APPEAR AT THE “TENNis 
CovaTs . HEY Axe IMME DIATELY 
SURKOVN PED BY SPECIAL ADMiners 
~AM. WEARING The CHARACTEIeISTic 
HEAD-PRESS OF “ele : 
a PaRnicucaw CXAMPion! 
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PALATIAL = . 
YACHTS FROM AL. Ove 
THE WORLD HARGOUK AT 
CANNES — “WE SIGHT Zig \\ 7” Yi) f! t i 
OF CARNIVAL Reveusersé \\ Sag Y oe (ae Misti, f vs | 
RETURNING To hEIR oe I ( 

DIGNIFIED WATERY L 

HOME AT EARLY 
DAWN, 15 A 
SOME WHAT 
AMU SIN & 

|| SPectacce . | —y 

















Dune The MORNING 
PROMENADE on Tee FAmous “Croisetre” 
LADIES ALWAYS PREFER “The ‘MAGASIN S( DE _ 
DIGPLAYING ‘THE LATEST MODES FROM THE RvE 
DE LA PAK—WHILST WE MEN-~(CSTKANGE CKEATURES ) 
ALWAYS SEEM TT SLIP OVER “YO THE OTWER SIDE 














° ‘ 
“Tee “AMGBASSADEVKS AT Tea-Time : 
'S ThE CHic REWDEZVOVS of ThE ™~ = Vp 


NAV RA GSGMaat Ser 
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vannes has become of late years one of the most fashionable and frequented 
f Riviera resorts, and the season there is just now at its height Although 


th 


CANNES AT THE HEIGHT OF THE SEASON: YACHTS AND FANCY DRESS ; LAWN-TENNIS HEROINE-WORSHIP ; 
SHOPPING ON THE CROISETTE; TEA-TIME AT THE AMBASSADEURS. 


Carnival has been duly brought to an end, and Lent has begun, it by no 


means follows that the spirit of joy has departed from Cannes. As a 
e great Lenglen-Wills lawn-tennis duel has been fought, the reign of King 


Times "’ writer put it the other day: “ Lent is not altogether a season of 
[Continued op pose 
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DELIGHTS OF THE RIVIERA: THE SEASON AT CANNES. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, BRYAN- DE GRINEAU. 


f 
| th on 4 os mg FA. , ’ 


“Ths “Ear ya A GREAT SEASON Fon 
Poto ~ Woa.n- FAMED PLavens 
From wna oe AncenTma 

PRACTICE HARD CARN FoR, 
“we MANDEWVEVY MATCHES. 






























WY oF Movie-ge 
PLavens § — 


| AnD Gay CASINO 
|| |ARE WE Quiet HEjCuTS 
'| lor we Awcutnr 12% 
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| The MUNIATVURE Govr- LINKS F \ ay 
| of ‘Les Garernies Fieuries \ 
ARE A GREAT SOCIAL RENDEZVOUS 





AT ‘L/HEUKE De APERITIF. 
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a Y *4 Lm Cannes 24 
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| \ | “The CASINO 


ADMIN GTRA TION 
MAKE A GREAT FUSS 


“TO ENTER “THEIR. Sacereno | 
BACCARAT SALON — 

euT — “THEY PONT CAcE 
A BIT HOW ONE Comes 
OvT AGAm { — 





a> £ 

4 “lke GALA MIGHYTS AT THE 
SMART ‘CERCLE Navtiavé’ ane 
We centre of Secsetvs 
CARNIVAL FESTIVIMES — 


a ~ - Sad 














CANNES AT THE HEIGHT OF THE SEASON: A QUIET CORNER ON THE OLD CITADEL; POLO; GOLF—MINIATURE 
AND OTHERWISE ; SOCIETY AT THE CERCLE NAUTIQUE. 


( omtunued ' - 
grief and fasting on the Riviera. . . . The polo, the races, the two golf | the Galerie Fieurie with its putting course—all these things contribute to 
urses, the Cercle Nautique, the yachts, the Baccarat Room in the Casino, the attractiveness of Cannes." These and other festive features of life there 


the loveliness of the shops on the Croisette, with the promenade itself, and are represented in our artist's drawings.—{Drawings Copyrighted in U.S. and Canada.) 
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A COMING MAN.——-TCHEHOV’S 


foe Mr. Frank Vosper, in the memorable 
performances of Hamlet in modern attire, 
played the King (as I have never seen the part played 
before) in every sense of the word, he leapt at once 
to the front. He has personality—that indefinable 
gift which to me means the appearance of an indivi- 
dual who arrests general attention andinterest. He 
has technique as well as temperament—the twain 
which Miss Edith Evans, at the last Critics’ Circle 
dinner, so felici- 
tously described 
as the horse (tem- 
perament) and 
the rider (tech- 
nique). His dic- 
tion, too, is of 
sterling coinage. 
He charges his 
words with mean- 
ing, and enunci- 
ates them with 
clarity and pre- 
cision. Thus, 
when he joined 
the Old Vic, as 
so many well- A 
known actors do 
in these days, in 
order to test 
their strength in 
Shakespeare and 
enrich their 
rhythm of elocution, I expected big things of 
his Mark Antony. The great oration at Czsar’s 
bier would reveal all there is in him. Here, indeed, 
was the touchstone of the three—nay, the four, ele- 
ments that make an actor and an artist: personality, 
technique, diction, temperament. I might add to 
these, characterisation, but that in itself is implied 
in the foursome. Where there are temperament and 
personality, characterisation is a natural offspring. 


CHARMING DANCER: MISS 

EDNA BELLONINI AS POLLY 

PENDLETON, THE HEROINE OF 

“KID BOOTS” AT THE WINTER 
GARDEN 

Photographs by Siage Photo. Co. 

















THE “SOCK PEDDLER” LISTENS TO HIS 
WHO “CRACKS WISE”: MR. 
RIGHT) AS A BOXER AND MR 
HIS MANAGER, IN 


“-PiLor” 

ROBERT ARMSTRONG 
JAMES GLEASON AS 

“IS ZAT SO?” AT THE APOLLO 
THEATRE. 

The humour of “Is Zat So?” an American comedy by James 

Gleason and Richard Taber, consists in the back chat” of the 





two comedians—Mr. Robert Armstrong slow, stolid 

boxer, and e author as his quick-wit manager whc 

bullies him A glossary of American slang terms, on the 

eramme, gives sock peddier” for prize-fighter, and sock 

peddier’s pilot for prize-fighter’s manager Tk Track wise 
is to “speak knowingly {Photograph by Pollard Crowther.) 


Now as soon as this Mark Antony appeared, some- 
thing like a breeze rustled across the stage. He 
stood out; he overshadowed his 
save the Cassius of Mr 


henchmen—a!ll 
Saliol Holloway, a vigorous 
figure, powerfully voiced It seemed as if, all of a 
sudden, the atmosphere became fraught with omen 

as if militancy pervaded the uninspiring debates of the 
Senators. One felt the contrary spirit of a counter- 
current. He, as it were, wore his heart upon his 
sleeve He impressed us with coming power, and 
that despite an attire so flamboyant that we saw 
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Che World of the Theatre. 


By j. T. GREIN. 


in aspect a gladiator instead of a majestic triumvir. 
But we soon forgot the raiment when we heard the 
man, whose voice sounded like a clarion, who was 
vibrating with life in every sinew and nerve. We 


felt the inspiration. Then came, after Brutus’s 
somewhat academic oration, rising from a _ tumul- 
tuous crowd, the address to “ bury Casar.’’ He 


began suavely, conciliatingly, as if to appease the 
seething feelings of his hearers. One hardly felt the 
mockery at the “honourable man.’’ He would 
make the mob believe that he valued them as such. 
It was when he reached the will and its bounties 
that he let oratory have its fling. He, as it were, 
played a cat-and-mouse game with the will; he talked 
around its details, and each time when the word— 
which implied largesse and promise 
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“THREE SISTERS.” 


intense feeling. On them the whole drama is con- 
centrated, although all the other figures, a strange 
crew of disappointed idealists, of materialists, of 
moralists, of idlers, are wonderfully attuned to the 
picture. It is the world where nothing matters or 
everything has ceased to matter. 

All these are unhappy, some in musing, some 
in great despair, some in lamentation. Nothing in 
particular happens all the while: life ebbs and flows 
past them; until, at length, catastrophe slips in and 
tears their fates asunder. The three sisters remain 
where they were, but the outlook is more hopeless 
than ever. They learn to live with death in their 
soul. The tragedy of the last two acts is poignant in 
its quiet power; the Kleinmalerei—the miniature- 

painting of the characters— 





—cropped up he thrust it at the 
hearers, as a keeper of a menagerie 
flings succulent meat at the brutes. 
It was a play in itself. Climax 
followed climax in this beguiling of 
the hungry and the rapacious. And 
so for the peroration—the tearful 
wail over Casar’s body, the croco- 
dile tears of simulation, commingled 
with the real grief at the loss of 
a great friend, a great man. 
Here Mr. Vosper perhaps did 
not quite reach the finesse of the 
tragic note: he was oratorically 
splendid, but his outburst of sorrow 
sounded rather forced than heart- 
felt. There was just a lack of re- 
sonance in the plaint. It created 
doubt. Was this Antony truly 
heartbroken, or was his outburst 
the make-believe of “ acting ”’? 
Within an ace he had us in his 
grip: a few more sincere notes, 
and we would have been carried 
away ‘as the Komans were). But 
he left us uncertain ; and thus we 
admired the orator, but could not 
share the feelings of the man 





Perhaps it was an _ original 





is perfect. Every individual 
is not only a type, but an 
entity. The whole scheme is 
a slice of life otherwise than ours 
but we feel its reality ; we feel the 
undercurrent. Some time or other 
such an existence is bound to be 
shaken to its foundations. Once 
again Tchehov was the seer, and 
his aim was to open his people's 
eyes to reality and the revolution 
to come Alas that he was a 
prophet in the wilderness whose 
voice remained unheard till it 
was too late! 

The production of ‘‘ The Three 
Sisters '’ by Komisarjevsky is as 
a foil to that of ‘* Uncle Vanya 
he created the atmosphere; he 
imbued actors with the spirit of 
the author. Thus a remarkable 
ensemble was achieved, and in it, 
full of fine creations as it was 
by Miss Sheridan, a new actress 
of great promise; by Miss 
Beatrix Thomson; by Mr. John 
Gielgud and Mr. Ion Swinley ; 
by one and all too numerous to 
name—the tragic figure of Miss 








reading, selected by design—and it 
seems defensible, if lessening the 
tragedy of the occasion Perhaps 
it was a spring-board for the final 
words of the harangue ; for these 
Mr. Vosper launched like a Jupiter 
Tonans, and sent a thrill through 
the house. The total effect was golf 
great; we felt that, with a little 
ripening, this young actor is des- 
tined to go far. His temperament 
will propel him. And if, with apologies to Miss Edith 
Evans, | may give my reading of this oft-uttered, ill- 
used word, let me explain that I consider tempera- 
ment as the power to create vibration in others | 


Of all the plays of Tchehov, “ The Three 


DOING A LITTLE 
ON HIS OWN ACCOUNT: MR. LESLIE 
HENSON AS THE GOLF CLUB CAD. 
“KID BOOTS,” AT 
THE WINTER GARDEN 


As Kid Boots, the caddie master at a Florida 


DIE MASTER IN 


ub who adds to his income by a little 
private bootlegging, Mr 
life and soul of the new musical 
that name at the Winter Garden Theatre. 


Margaret Swallow's Masha stood 
out in prominence. She was 
the unhappy woman unhappily 
wedded to the puny - 
schoolmaster; she had 


“ BOOT-LEGGING” 


minded 

given 
her soul and her heart to the 
officer, to whom both went 
out in the hour of parting, but 


Leslie Henson is the she had not given herself: she 


omedy of 
was imprisoned by convention 


and the circumstances. Thus 
she was left behind with nothing to live for, except 
memories of a farewell embrace. From the first, 
Miss Swallow’s sadness captivated 
us. She was the incarnation of suffering in silence—of 


aloofness and 





Sisters ’’ is the most accessible to us. We 
need not understand Imperial Russia that was 
to grasp its meaning, which is laid in one 
sentence full of ominous portent. “ In twenty- 
five years,”’ says one of the idling characters, 
“ everyone will have to work.”’ That was in 
1870— it became true in Russia exactly forty- 
five years later Even Tchehov had under- 
estimated the lethargy of his country 

In this family, where life is shown us 
to the threads of lint, there is but one active 
agent, and he is a schoolmaster with a very 
small mind, content with what he has, job, 
home comfort, wife For the sake of the last 
he even accepts the situation when, before 
his eyes 





she embraces the man whom military 
duty called away and to whom her heart be- 
longed in secrecy She, Masha, too, is a pas- 
sive agent like the others—her sister Irina, 
young, engaged without love, ready to marry 
for chance, longing to see the Mecca of the 








J 





land, Moscow; her sister Olga (Miss Mary 
Sheridan), the widow who has had her time, 
herself to solitude, and is the 
ministering These 


doomed to eat out 


resigned 
angel to her family 


three, who are 


their hearts in drab surroundings because none of 


them has the energy to break the 
finitely pathetic and drawn by a master’s 


A PERFECT ABLUTIONER 
MANVILLE, THE SOCIAL 
WINTER 


barriers, are in- 
hand with 


MR. CLAUDE HULBERT AS MENLO 
OBSERVER, IN KID BOOTS” AT THE 
DOING AN AMUSING DANCE OF BATH-ROOM 
ATTITUDES 


,ARDEN, 


woe, too, 


written on her countenance, vibrating in 
her voice, in the lassitude of her movements 
an unforgettable creation. 


It was 
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HOME EVENTS: ROYAL INTEREST IN BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
rOGRAPHS BY TopicaL, G.P.U., anp PHororpress 
ee = = 7 

‘ 
; 
‘ ————_—_—_— 

OPENED BY THE KING THE NEW SPORTS GROUND AND PAVILION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE AT CHISWICK, SHOWING THE FIRST “ RUGGER”’ 

MATCH PLAYED THERE IN PROGRESS, BETWEEN THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE ROYAL NAVY. 

' 





EXAMINING A MODEL OF BIRMINGHAM’S TOWN-PLANNING AND ROAD-CON- 
STRUCTION SCHEME MAYORS AT THE BIRMINGHAM SECTION OF THE SRITISH 
INDUSTRIES FAIR 
se lS ooo: Slee 222_—— a) 




















TO CHISWICK TO OPEN THE CIVIL SERVICE SPORTS 


PLACING A POUND NOTE IN THE FIRST MUNICIPAL BANK THE DUKE OF YORK THE KING'S UNEXPECTED VISIT 
LEFT) WITH THE LORD MAYOR OF BIRMINGHAM (CENTRE AT THE FAIR ;ROUND HIS MA!SESTY WITH CAPTAINS OF TEAMS PLAYING THERE 
The sd ¢ rece ° - OW Vv er : 4 . e 
ja e ¢ wy 
elf wa " x DE P ad me 
‘ at e e gha ar M 2 
e ¢ g Ww * 4 are gha - 
g " five at es a ry e : ‘ 4 * 
awn-tennis ie wa . . Rugge a " ‘ Ma ¥ vich 
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A GREAT LAWN-TENNIS DUEL: LENGLEN v. WILLS AT CANNES. 


Puorocrarus sy C.N., Sport anp General, anv LB. 
































4 OF MLLE. LENGLEN’S WONDERFUL PLACING: MISS HELEN WILLS (ON THE WEAR SIDE OF THE WET) DOES NOT WASTE ENERGY IN PURSUING 
( A BALL (SEEN TOWARDS THE EXTREME RIGHT OF THE COURT) THAT IS OBVIOUSLY BEYOND HER REACH. 


Eee ae 
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ae . 
CONGRATULATING HER CONQUEROR: MISS WILLS > AFTER THEIR GREAT SINGLE AT CANNES: MLLE. 

SHAKING HANDS WITH MLLE. LENGLEN LENGLEN I A SOWER OF BOUQUETS AFTER HER SUZANNE LENGLEN (LEFT) AND MISS HELEN WILLS 
(LEFT) , . VICTORY OVER MISS WILLS (STANDING ON RIGHT) ° 











; es 
































OWE OF MILLE. LENGLEN’S FOREHAND DRIVES JUST CLEARING THE WET (WEAR THE CENTRE): AN INCIDENT OF 


HER MEMORABLE MATCH 
WITH MISS HELEN WILLS (ON THE FAR SIDE) IN THE CARLTON TOURNAMENT AT CANNES. 








Enormous interest was aroused by the match between Mile. Suzanne Lenglen, 
lady lawn-tennis champion of the world, and Miss Helen Wills, the American 
lady champion, when they met in the final of the ladies’ singles in the Carlton 


(Lord Charles Hope), however, pointed out that he had not given Miss Wills's 
return as “out,” and the match was resumed The cup won by Mlle, Lenglen 


was presented to her by Mrs. Wills, the mother of her opponent. Mlle. Lengien, 
Tournament at Cannes on February 16 Mile. Lenglen won in two straight sets it is said, has been advised by her doctor not to play in singles again for some 


6—3 and 8-6, but the second set, as the score of games shows, was a desperate time, and her next meeting with Miss Wills will probably be early in June, in 
struggle. There was a remarkable incident in the twelfth game of this set, when the French International Championships on the Racing Club’s Courts in the 
a return by Miss Wills was regarded by both players as “ out,’ and as deciding Bois de Boulogne The only other tournaments in which she will play in singles 
the set at 7—5, and with it the match in favour of Mile. Lenglen. The linesman will be the Franco-American match and the Wimbledon meeting. 
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THE BLUE RIBBON OF COURSING: 
THE WATERLOO CUP. 


Puotocrarus sy Srort anp Generar axp G.P.U. 








DECORATING THE WINNER: MRS. DENNY SMITH, THE TRAINER’S WIFE, 
TYING THE BLUE RIBBON ON “JOVIAL JUDGE.” 











THE RUNNER-UP IN THE WATERLOO CUP: MR. R. RANK’S 





SEMI-FINALS: (L. TO RR.) LORD DALMENY WITH “ DANGEROUS,” MR. DENNY 
SMITH (TRAINER OF THE WINNER), MR. J. L. JARVIS WITH “ JOVIAL 
AND MR. RANK WITH “RUNNING REIN."’ 





TAKING A REST BEFORE HIS FINAL EFFORT: MR. J. L. JARVIS’S 
“JOVIAL JUDGE,” THE WINNER. 














WINNER AND RUNNER-UP IN THE SLIPS FOR THE FINAL : WEARING HIS BLUE RIBBON AS WINNER OF THE WATERLOO CUP: MR. Jj. L. JARVIS’S 
MR. E. WILKINSON, THE SLIPPER, WITH “JOVIAL JUDGE” 


(LEFT) AND “RUNNING REIN.” “JOVIAL JUDGE.” 





The great event of the year in coursing, the Waterloo Cup meeting at Altcar, | and for a time the dogs raced level, until “ Jovial Judge" went ahead and reached 
near Liverpool, ended on February 19 witha victory for Mr. Jack Jarvis's grey- the hare two lengths in front of the favourite. The winner was trained by 
hound, “ jovial Judge,"” over Mr. R. Rank’s “-Running Rein,” the runner-up. Mr. Denny Smith, at Bury St. Edmund's. In the semi-finals Lord Dalmeny’s 
For the deciding course, Mr. E. Wilkinson, the slipper, effected a beautiful slip, ; « Dangerous"’ was beaten by “ Running Rein.” 
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IRWIN 


ADY \ 
duties for the 


has begun the social side of h 


er Met orve 
Empire before 














India, which she will soon be doing with her husband 
the new Viceroy She received the guests at Grosven 
House last week on the occasion of a | iven by the 
Victoria League, which has for its ot the keepin 
+ geth y ‘ + 
Empire p es 
nd offering hos 
pitality t 
visitor I l 
overseas ] 
Prince of Wa 
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couple would re 
present our Ki 
in the great 
Indian |! 

Lady Irwu ly 


sister is Vis 


ess Ely ;cn, 
whose h j 
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cently tow 
hospital 
built there he 
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fine edu 
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children I 

Irwin has thre I and one daughter; the latter 
had a twi te A infar she ha 
entered on her sixteent! Vear 


Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson’s dislike of publicity 





and person 1dvertisement is w know! 
be remembered that whe tl tage version of If 
Winter Cor 

seller nove 

St. James 

hir lf from the |! So i 

only in keey with his ret ‘ 

nature that he ! led 

any publicit; th 

his marriage It 1 ertainly a 
well-kept secret, as 1 new f hi 
wedding t Miss Una |! " j 
Bristow-Gapper leaked t until tl 

day after the ceren had taken 


The bride 1 the i ghter 
Mr. John Edward Bristow 


place. 
of the late 


Gapper, who was forme the 
personal staff of the Adjuta 

General in India, ard is a grand 
daughter of the late General Bristow 


books effected the 


Mr 
introduction 


Hutchinson's 
between her and he: 


husband, and she is, naturally, a great a r of hi 
work Mrs. Hutchinson shares her husbar er 
tastes, and is a keen musician, who has 4 
number of charming song 

Miss Sylvia Paget chose the second day of Lent 
for her pretty country wedding, at Ea Cranmore 
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( this occasion she was in black he pre- 
sents were displayed in one of the suites of 
drawing-rooms, and a very handsome lot they 
were Lord Glenconner ga.e a baby grand 
piano, and Lady Glenconner’s gift to her 
sister was a dressing-case of emerald-green 
crushed morocco The fittings were all of 
the finest shagreen She also gave a three 
fold gilt-framed large mirt Sir Richard and 


Lady Muriel Paget gave jewellery and cheques 
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laughte 
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and other things Lord and Lady 
Winchilsea, the bride grandparents, the 
household linen. A house was another present 
it could not be 


the 


lisplayed, a model MRS 


ard 


and, as 


house was pl n announ 


the present 


The Marchioness Titchfield is head of com- 
mittee to help the Invalid Children’s Aid Association 
which has raised tha f fine object a thousand 
a vear ft the | t four or five years Lady Titchfield 
now wants t keep t that good lev possible 
t increast t, and organising a ball to take 
place at Grosvenor House for the staffs of West 
End houses It will be a fancy-dress affair there 

ll be prizes presented by those who really love 
the work for sick and crippled children, and Lady 
Titchfield will herself t as judge The only daughter 


Lady Algernon 


the elder of 


late Lord Algernon and of 


Lennox he married the two 





7 HINSON Photograph Hoppe 
$01 of the Duke and Duche f Portland in 
August 10915 She had bee up to then, Maid of 
Honour to Queen Alexandra whe with Princess 


Victoria, went to Welbeck Abbey for the wed 
ding Lord Titchfield, like heirs t thrones, wa 
married from his own beautiful home There are 
two little girls, the elder of whom will be ten in 
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was presented b | 
her mother two \ 
easons ago. \ 
She is an open- \ 
air girl, hand- 
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THE ELDEST AND YOUNGEST served in th Great 
HTERS F THE HON. ERNEST ANI War Lady Clen 
SU INNESS THE MISSE AILEEN entine Waring is the 
ANI JONAGH NNESS Marquess ot lLweed 
Photograph by Hay Wrightson dale's only sister 
rhe bride-elect met 
with a shooting accident to her eye last sea n 
Scotland Happily she not at all dish red lhe 
wedding will probably be one of this season's events 
The bride-elect’s grandmother, the late Dowager 2 
Marchioness of Tweeddale, was one of the handsomest 
Peeresses of te Victorian and Edwardian times 
Ihe dress she wore at the historical! fancy-dress ball 
it Devonshire : 
House is in the 
London Museum 
She posss ed 
very fine emer 
alds, and wore 
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Immune from harm 
by the weather are 
these unspottable 
hats for town and 
country from Robert 
Heath, Knights- 
bridge, SW. The 
beret on the left is 
of velvet, and the 
small hat above of 
brown felt, trimmed 
with gros-grain. 


\ 


Original Touches pong — ae om be made 
that are Much to look surprisingly smart this 
in Vogue. season with the addition of one 
of those subtle finishing touches 
which are present in the newest models. Large 
bows of velvet or of gros grain ribbon in some 
striking colour are to be seen posed at the back, 
front, or side of any number of slim lace frocks; 
while one of georgette may boast a butterfly bow of 
tulle on the left shoulder with long, fluttering 
streamers, and a third, a scarf matching the frock, 
tied tightly round the neck, ending in an amusing 
little bow at one side. The “dog collar’’ evening 
frock is another innovation which suits the Eton- 
cropped head to perfection. One lovely creation of 
red georgette, richly embroidered at the waist with 
a deep band of diamanté and crystals, has the high 
corsage gathered to an upright collar of the same 
embroidery. The back of the dress is cut in a deep 
V décolletage, crossed at intervals with shimmering 
embroidered straps. 





The mode for 
light afternoon 
frocks promises to 
"be a filmy overdress opening on a 
fourreau of some contrasting material. 
Printed chiffon patterned with intricate 
“‘jazz"’ designs is a favourite material, 
showing a plain underdress of satin. 
Black lace over mushroom pink chiffon 
is also much in vogue, and a frock of 
this genre may have lace sleeves tight 
to the elbow ending with plissé chiffon 
ruffies falling over the wrists, and long 
pennons, finished in the same way, knotted 
loosely in the centre of the back. The taffeta 
picture frock is, of course, a formidable rival, 
and there are many fascinating ways of decora- 
ting these attractive affairs. One model is | 
expressed in black taffeta with the gaily 
striped border used to edge the skirt, and a 
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The Frock and 
the Underdress. 
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PROVING THAT IT IS NOT ENTIRELY THE 
SILHOUETTE, BUT ALSO THE SKILFULLY 
PLACED BOWS AND EMBROIDERIES, WHICH 
ACHIEVE SMARTNESS FOR A _ FROCK IN 
THE NEW SPRING AND SUMMER MODES. 

















































frilled ruching of the same part of the silk 
running from elbow to wrist on the long 
tight sleeve. Another boasts true - lovers’ 
knots and chaplets of roses, embroidered all 
over the skirt in shaded ribbons outlined 
with gold thread, and some are hemmed with 
deep ruchings of taffeta in a contrasting shade. 
One of these models in black, edged with 
pink, had a ruffle to match of the same 
ruched ribbon; and who knows but that a 
parasol en suite may not make its appearance 
as the days grow more sunny, achieving quite a true 
tableau-vivant of the Victorian “lady of fashion ’’ ? 


Hats of For sports and country hats 
Unspottable Velvet which the weather cannot harm, 
and Felt. Robert Heath, of Knightsbridge, 
S.W., enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion. Pictured on the left of this page are two 
simple little hats which are suitable for town and 
country. On the left ‘is a practical beret, with 
a tiny brim, fashioned of unspottable velvet; and 
above a brown felt with a double felt adjustable 
brim. Velvet berets in various shapes and in all 
sizes range from {2 2s., and felts from 30s. Then 
there is an infinite variety of straw hats in every 
colour, wide-brimmed shady affairs in leghorn and 
bangkok, which will be worn everywhere in the spring 
and summer. 
There are fashions in lingerie, 
as in everything else, and the 
latest models are rather more 
elaborate than before. Godets of net and pleated 
side-panels are much in evidence, and lace is used 
extensively instead of simple embroideries. At 
Robinson and Cleaver’s, Regent Street, W., were 
sketched the fascinating affairs pictured above. The 
camiknickers are of gold georgette and lace, trimmed 
with tiny raised silken flowers, and the Princess 
petticoat of white crépe de Chine has inset godets 
at the side. Its price is 22s. 9d. Another new 
garment is a camiknickers and petticoat combined, 
the latter buttoning on the waist. In crépe de Chine, 
piped with a contrasting colour, the price is 63s. 9d. 
Crépe de Chine nighties trimmed with lace can be 
secured for 29s. od., and camiknickers 
of the same material trimmed with 
godets and borders of coffee-tinted lace 
are 18s. 11d. Those who prefer schappe 
will find chemise and knickers in several 
colours available for 11s. 9d. each. 


Fascinating 
Lingerie. 


Pen and ink can 
‘ P give no adequate 
Liberty Designe. idea of the beauty 
of the designs and colours in the scarves 
to be found at Liberty’s, Regent St., W. 
Imagination must paint those pictured 
below in the most artistic tints. The 
one in the centre is of net, hand-darned 
in lovely colours, and the others are of 





At Liberty's, Regent Street, 


many shades, and the others are 
of hand - blocked crépe de Chine. 


‘an? 


Ceo 


Pr 
= 


a 


W., were sketched these 
lovely scarves in the famous Liberty designs and colour- 
ings. The one in the centre is of net hand-darned in 





Gold georgette trimmed with lace and raised silk flowers 
expresses these fascinating camiknickers, and white 
crépe de Chine and lace the Princess petticoat. They 
were sketched at Robinson and Cleaver’s, Regent St., W. 


hand-blocked crépe de Chine. Those of printed ninon 
are obtainable for 21s., and of printed shantung 
for 9s. 6d. Collars of this fascinating darning work 
on net can be secured for 12s. 6d.; and another 
delightful novelty in the same department is the 
Rumanian embroidery, with its effective colour- 
schemes. Jumpers of white linen, decorated with 
this embroidery—which is, of course, hand-done and 
washes splendidly—can be secured from 35s. 


T : Useful items of the spring and 
wo-Guinea 

Frocks of Yoru °¥™mer wardrobes are the pretty 
house - frocks of Yoru crépe at 
Liberty's, which cost only 42s. 
each. They are available in three different styles 
and sizes, and in no fewer than fourteen colours. One 
is completed with panels of hand-printed silk, and 
has inverted pleats in the skirt, and another is em- 
broidered with flax thread in various colours, the 
skirt being knife-pleated at the sides. For the 
woman with a tendency to stoutness, the model cut 
on slimming cross-over lines is particularly attractive. 


Crépe. 


A Forty-Eighth Very special bargains are being 
Anniversary Sale. offered in the spring sale at 
Gamage’s, Holborn, E.C., which 
is now in progress, for it is the forty - eighth 
anniversary sale. There 
are well-tailored, double- 
breasted coats for town °* 
and country in_ real Od 
Scotch tweed coating, ‘ 
available for 20s., and 
cashmere mackintoshes, ° 
° 
fully guaranteed, are ° 
° 
* 
. 


oo OF F805, 
o* coy 
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available for 13s. 9d., 
in such fashionable 
shades as parma violet, 
almond green, and air- ° 
man-blue. 
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Price List D.C. 2 and easy payment 


and exchange terms sent on request. 
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HE subtle appeal of womanhood is something intangible ; 
she remains aloof, mysterious, inscrutable. Her dress, 
her beauty, her charm of manner, these are but the cover 
of an unopened book. A glance, a gesture—she is ever 
the- mistress of eloquent silence ; but in music she voices 
her unspoken thoughts, and vouchsafes us a glimpse of the deep 
emotions that her lips may never express. 


ROT. 


bestows the great gift of 
music—a priceless asset 


FIRSTLY, the ‘ Duo-Art’ is a ‘ Pianola’ Piano, the recognised supreme instrument 
of the player type. When played as such, using standard music rolls, you really 
play the music yourself, expressing your own personality, exactly as though 
playing by hand. 


SECONDLY, the ‘Duo-Art,’ by means of special ‘Duo-Art’ rolls, actually made 
by the pianist while playing, will reproduce the art of practically all the great 
masters, exactly as you hear them on the concert platform. Every shade of 
expression lives again in its original charm and beauty. 


THIRDLY, the ‘Duo-Art ’ is a magnificent piano for hand-playing, either the 
Steinway, Weber, or Steck. When the ‘Pianola’ controls are shut out of sight, 
the instrument is, in action and appearance, just a perfect piano. 


EVERY MUSIC LOVER SHOULD 
HEAR. THE ‘ DUO-ART’ 


If only as a matter of interest, you should hear this triumph of modern invention, 
and a cordial invitation is extended to you to call and inspect the various Grand and 
Upright models in our showrooms Prices and pianoforte exchange terms are at 
the present time very advantageous 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY LID 
cAeotliorw Hoalb - New Bond Streeb - London W1. 





THE TWO EUROPEAN POLITICAL CRISES. 


(Continued from Page 454.) 
the classes which had been the directors under the old 
régime to keep or recover the p. ver which was escaping 
them or which had escaped them. They profited, and still 
everywhere profit, by the errors committed by the parties 
and organs which represent the People ; 
and still seek to aggravate them 
Sufficiently severe in Italy and Germany, and a blind 
fury in Hungary, this struggle between the old world, 
which does not want to abdicate, and the new world, which 
is not yet capable of replacing it, is the key to all the often 
enigmationl events by which Europe has been disturbed 
seven years. The old Parliamentary 
vuntries, for instance, are inclined to see in the events in 
Italy a reaction against the incoherences, instabilities, and 
untrue 
Whether the Parliamentary system be good or bad, Italy 
cannot repudiate it, for the simple reason that she never 


they even sought 


during the past 


abuses of Parliamentarism Nothing is more 


possessed it That which fell in Italy after the war was not 
tl Parliamentary system, but the old mixed régime, in 
“ h the Government and Parliament mutually controlled 
ach other That mixed régime fell because the Govern 
ment had no longer the strength to control universal 
suffrage and Parliament, and universal suffrage had not yet 
t necessary strength to take th ntrol and direction of 
the Stat 
In Italy it was possible to reduce Parliament to power- 
lessness bv a coup d’ctat, not because it had governed badly, 
it because, never having really governed, it was the most 
feeble of all the great public powers rmany gives us 
an indirect proof of this. We have seen that in the mixed 
German pre-war system the Keichstag was a stronger 


although its 
scribed, it used them 
energy ; that the political parties had far 


Itahan 


retically more cir 


power than the Parliament that 


rights were the 





with greater 


iter importance and better ganisation; that the 
Press was mu more numerous and widespread; and 
that public opinion was more vigilant and active. In 
fact, when the monarchy fell in 1t918, th verman people 
had already made a sort of apprenticeship in power, This 
difference explains to us wl forts at coups-d ctat of th 
kind which succeeded in Italy failed in Germany, despite 
their being favoured by very powerful social forces The 
organisation 4 parties ana thie inparatiy preparation 
of the public mind have up tll now supported the Germaa 
Republic in the gravest heulties, and thus authorise 
impartial observers not t ntirely pessimistic as tothe 
future 

But, although the cris s of different intensity and 


takes on different forms in ever ias evervwhere 





the same caus Hungary as in 1 Germany as in 
Austria t is the dissolution ico-democratic 
government ; the impossibility, im fa % which both the 
old social forces and the new ut find themselves, either 
of governing alone ring together It would be 
audacious to try to guess yw the crisis will be solved in 
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each country, but it is no longer doubtful that it will be 
long and difficult everywhere, in Germany as in Italy, 
in Austria as in Hungary and the Balkan countries 

The most simple and logical solution would be for those 
countries to adopt the integral Parliamentary system as it 
has so long existed in France and in England. As the mixed 
system of government is no longer possible, the peoples 
have only the choice between a white or red dictatorship 
of force, or representative government as it was created 
in the nineteenth century How could the peoples de- 
scended from the old civilisations be for a moment in doubt 
if the world were governed by common- 
Whatever the inconveniences and the faults of 
representative government may be, they are far less than 
those of dictatorships based on force and of contestable 
legitimacy 

But wisdom only influences the world up to a certain 
point Always a difficult matter, the task of organising 
a representative Government has been rendered much 
more difficult, in the countries which lived until 1914 
under the demo-monarchy, by the crisis of Parliament- 
arism in the old Parliamentary countries. If in Italy 
and Germany clear-sighted minds were disposed to adopt 
a form of government of incontestable legitimacy and 
subject to serious control, evea with all the weaknesses of 
the representative régime as it has existed until now, the 
masses would everywhere still allow themselves to be 
impressed by the difficulties with which France, England, 
and Switzerland are struggling. Why should they adopt, 
at the price of a great effort, a political system with which 
those countries that have long enjoyed it declare them 
selves to be dissatisfied ? 


as to this choice, 


sense ¢ 


It is upon this point that the two political crises from 
which Europe is suffering, that of the old Parliamentary 
countries and that of the former mixed Governments, 
act one upon another and are almost fused into a single 
crisis. If France, England, and Switzerland should succeed 
in rapidly solving their dithculties by adapting their old 
system to the new necessities without destroving it, that 
solution of the crisis, which would be the most simple and 
most rational for the countries that formerly had mixed 
Governments, would become much easier 

A considerable influence will also be exercised by Ger- 
many Of all the countries which betore tro14 were 
governed by demo-monarchy, Germany was the strongest. It 
is she who since 1870 has sustained mixed government in 
all countries by her example and her influence, by pre- 
senting a solution of the great political problem of the 
nineteenth century, the happy mean between Russian 
absolutism and French republicanism. She it was who, 
after 1918, made the greatest effort among all the nations 
of the former mixed Governments to establish an integral 
representative régime and make it really work If the 
success of this effort still remains doubtful, the effort 
itself is in certain ways remarkable The Constitution of 
the German Republic has even tried to find a remedy for 
certain faults of the old Parliamentarism, for which England 
and France are still looking unsuccessfully. It has, for 
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instance, made short periods of legal dictatorship possible, 
which, instead of being a menace to the representative 
régime, should, on the contrary, be a support to it. 

Phat is why the fate of the German Republic is to-day 
a subject of general interest to Europe. If an integral 
representative regime is established in Germany, the 
example would have a great effect on all the countries 
which since 1870 and until 1914 were under her influence, 
and find themselves to-day in difficulties analogous to 
hers. Serious political troubles in Germany, coups d’ état, 
or revolutions, would increase by their repercussions the 
state of disorder into which the fall of the monarchical 
system threw a part of Europe seven years ago, that part 
which for nearly half a century had been under the double 
sceptre of king and people. 


Yet another Regent Street shop, and almost the 
last building of the old Regent Street, is to be de- 
molished to give place to one of those palatial edifices 
for which this thoroughfare is becoming renowned. 
We refer to the premises occupied by the Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths Company for nearly fifty years, 
and, although comprising what was originally four 
shops—106, 108, I10, 112 


always known as “ 112. 
The directors are anxious the public should realise 
that in spite of rebuilding, formidable though this 
question is, arrangements have been made whereby 
there will be no disorganisation of the smallest detail 
of the company’s vast and increasing business. Cus- 
tomers’ comfort has been the first consideration, and 
the maintanance of the company’s traditional ‘* cour- 
tesy with service’ is assured to all and everyone. 
are welcome to the company’s 
showrooms to view, without being importuned, the 
fine jewels displayed there. 


As always, visitors 


Many of our readers will no doubt be glad to 
support an effort to raise a ‘‘ Memorial to the Nurses 
of the British Empire who fell in the Great War 
Lady Dufferin, as Chairman of the Appeal Committee, 
writes Ihe Duke of Connaught has signified his 
approval of the scheme, and I feel sure that 
the ofhcers and men of the Army and Navy and Air 


Force, who know what skilled nursing meant to the 


warn 


sick and wounded during and since the war, will be 
glad to contribute a small sum as a token of their 
gratitude The proposed Memorial is to be a Nurses’ 
connection with the Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson Hospital, on the walls of which the names of 
all the oversea nurses who fell in the war will be in- 
scribed. All contributions should be sent to ‘‘ The Secre- 
tary, Memorial Appeal Elizabeth Garrett Anderson 
Hospital, 144, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
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A Cigarette 9 

DE LUXE “*) 
Plain or [ 

Cork Tipped me 

Made entirely of Virginia Tobacco | BS 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS he 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. r.*, 
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Madame Travels Snartly/ 








-and comfortably ; she has found Harrods past-masters in the art of designing Travel Cases 





LADY’S FITTED. HAND 
BAG of a novel design. Finest 
* quality polished Crocodile Leather, 
LADY’S FITTED DRESSING CASE lined rich silk, fitted with mirror in 
Exclusive design. Made throughout in Harrods lid, Silver-gilt topped glass bottles, 





own workshops. Fine quality polished Morocco Leather in Blue real Ivory hair brush and Ivory 
and other shades, lined rich Moiré Silk to match. Fitted London- cloth brush, and finished with patent 
made solid Silver-topped bottles and real African Ivory brushes, safety handle. Size 
with nickel combination shoe lift and button-hook and comb on 6} x 7 x 2} ins. ° 
inside front of case. ‘The lid is finished with aod . — ; LADY'S FITTED DRESSING 
» drown oe pocket. Size 18 x 12} x 6 ins. e Similar Case in Polished Crushed Calf, CASE in Morocco leather, lined Silk. 
Price £10 17 6 Fittings of real’ Tortoiseshell, inlaid Silver, including hair brush, 
- cloth brush, mirror, shoe-lift, button-hook, six glass toilet 
TE Foe ae Sa From the Fitted Case bottles with Tortoiseshell inlaid Silver tops. Silver-mounted 
i : Section—Ground Floor comb to match, leather jewel box, blotter, instrument board 
: Catalogue of Travel Needs : ae Sa. Oe es te 5 75 oe £34 1 
: / ' Complete with cover. 2 
' sent free on request. ' 
M , 
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Harrods Ltd HARROD S London SW 1 
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— In the Row | 
=i |: soe : w= you will notice the air of refinement and good taste reflected in the boots 
e) 33 al, = : of the Riders, and in the fashionable Shoes of those walking in the Park. | 
’ a ee — + Re: 
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It is the high quality of 


| 
aMORMING/ae CHERRY BLOSSOM BOOT POLISH | 


that keeps the leather in perfect condition, and thus assists boots 
and shoes to retain their original shape and smart appearance. 


Black, Brown and White. In 2id., 44d. & 6d. Tine. i] 
The Chiswick Polish Co., Lid., Chiswick, W.4 
Makers of the celebrated 


| MANSION POLISH FOR FLOORS AND FURNITURE 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“ WILDFLOWER,” 


I’ 


AT THE SHAFTESBURY. 


is a notorious but at the same time 


disturbing 


fact that all our musical comedies in London 
are coming from America, with consequences far 
from pleasant for English librettists and English 
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even eliminate financial risk London’s taste is not 
necessarily New York's, and poor musical comedies 


It is diffi- 
about the latest 
has bright 
intro- 
duces in Miss Kitty Reidy an actress with an engaging 

personality and a pretty the 
its male are alert 


as well as good ones succeed in America 
cult, for instance, to be enthusiastic 
importation, ‘‘ Wildflower It 
tunes, though they are 


some 


too often repeated ; it 


voice ; 


members of chorus 











and admirably drilled ; and there is some 
acrobatic dancing that playgoers 
may like. On the other hand, there is a sad 
lack of fun, and we have the 
spectacle of accomplished 


some 
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only ferocious in a fight, otherwise mild and 
almost 


sheepish in disposition and submissive to 
Hap; for Hap is his trainer, thin by the side of 
his big charge, but sharp as a needle in his wit 
and able to cow him by superiority of mind. For 
the purposes of an absurd plot they are made to 
masquerade as butler and footman, but it is their 
interchanges of talk and interactions of temper 
which are all that matters, and the fun that the 
mastery of will over brawn thus affords is main- 


tained triumphantly so long as the two clever actors 
are on the stage together. 





artists such as Mr. Peter 
Gawthorne, Miss Julie Hart- 
ley-Milburn, Mr. Weguelin, 
and Mr. Mark Daly struggling 
hard with the dullest material. 


“IS ZAT SO?" AT THE 
APOLLO, 

Though we are getting 
too many plays of one kind 
from the Atlantic, 
no one wants a ban put on 
American drama in English 
playhouses. There is one 
type of piece America does 
uncommonly well, and for 
this type, of which “ Is Zat 


across 








WHO WOULD GUESS THIS WAS ON BOARD SHIP? THE CLUB-LIKE 


FIRST-CLASS READING AND WRITING ROOM IN THE 
LARGEST MOTOR-LINER, THE NEW R.MS.P. “ ASTURI 
composers. Managers, with rent charges ruling so 
high, and production costs proportionately heavy, 
seem resolved to present here nothing but assured 
successes, and America serves as their barometer 


This piece or that has had a year’s run in the United 


States ; it must 


therefore, do well in London 


Phat 


seems their policy, and it is fortunate for other forms 
of our drama that America’s stock of plays for export 


is practically 
other kinds, in it 


London system is 


confined 
turn 


for the 


to musical 
it imports 
home 


market, it 


comedy, and that 


Bad as our new 


does not 


So?” is an example, there 
will always be a welcome in 
London. Virtually this is 
one prolonged duologue be- 
tween a couple of Ametfican 


WORLD'S 

















back-chat comedians, and as each has 
an individuality of his own, and the IN A NEW “FLOATING PALACE” WITH ALL THE INTERIOR ASPECT 
a ee ant in oy A eens OF ONE ON LAND: THE MOORISH WINTER GARDEN ON THE TOP 
anc ar oitec ol aracters , 

ey ante agers — DECK OF THE “ASTURIAS,” NOW ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE. 
and droll jargon, the comedians in 6 

® ane rraneed that +h oyal Mail Steam Packet ympany’s nev mo line 

question, Mr. James Gleason and Mr It was arranged at the Roy - Steai rs k ee r w motor-liner 
tobe A tr . le fe if Asturias the largest in the world, should leave Southampton for her maiden 
Robert Armstrong, provide a feast « voyage to the River Plate on February 26. Her palatial interior apartments 
amusement It is a safe prediction ude a Moorish winter garden on the top deck, a Pompeian swimming-bath, 
to make that their ‘‘ Hap ” and “ Chick and a children’s room painted with scenes from “ Cinderella.” A drawing of the 
will be as popular as ever w@&e Potash ship appears on our double-page in this number illustrating the continued use 
and Perlmutter. Chick is a pugilist, f superfluous funnels in liners to satisfy the prejudices of passengers. 











Womens Service for Women 








WRINKLES ABOUT THE EYES 


te out your lines and loose skin with the finger tips, as shown in 
this illustration, and see what a wonderful difference even this slight 


THE HYSTOGENE INSTITUTE 
40, BAKER STREET, near PORTMAN SQ., LONDON, W.1. 


Ratablished 1910 





Hours from 10 a.m. to 


alteration 
ance—yet 


We lift 


restoring 


and face, 
troubles, 
within one 


5S p.m. 


of what we can do for 
manently in three short sittings. 


and making you look from 15 to 
20 years younger 
Lines from nose to mouth, droop- | 
ing mouth corners, redness of nose | 


makes in your appear- 
itis only an indication 
you per- 


ooetens. + oes 


your Face, thereby F 
its youthful contour 





unsightly noses, skin 


corrected 


ete are 

hour 

nsuliation of wrile for i hure 

me Agawum ' a, iu ime 

a the H met e 
Post Free 


LTD., 
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Telephone Mayfair 584 
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“ Makes 
polishing a 
pleasure.” 
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LAXO not only 

‘Builds Bonnie 

Babies ’’—it builds 
bonnie children too! 

: Philip is yet another living proof. 
The mother of this fine, upstanding 
example of British boyhood sums 
up the foundation that Glaxo gives 
in these few words: ‘“‘He very 
seldom has anything the matter 


; 
: 


with him.” 
a. Philip, intelligent, full of health 
and spirits, was fed on Glaxo from 
birth. To-day his fine physique 
and vigorous constitution are but 
the fulfilment of the promise he 
gave as a bonnie Glaxo Baby. 


We have on file at Glaxo House 
many thousands of similar grate- 
: fully worded appreciations of Glaxo 
f from happy mothers all over the 
world—conclusive evidence that of 
all foods Glaxo is the food your 
Baby needs to build firm limbs, 
strong, straight bones, plenty of 
muscle, and a big reserve against 
‘outgrowing his strength.”’ 

Ask your Doctor ! 








“ i . . ” 
“ Builds Bonnie Babies 
The only food that has been 
used in Five Royal Nurseries 








Guaranteed absolutely 
free from preservatives 


GLAXO HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.!1 
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SOME NEW RECORDS. 


“His MASTER’s VoIce.’ 


ITHERTO the “ King of Instruments ”’ has been 

put down as being more or less hopeless from 

the recording point of view, and for some years no 
records of the real pipe organ have been forthcoming. 
The reasons were not far to seek. A grand organ is 
about the size of a small house, and, when being 
played fully, emits sound from a hundred different 
vents over a wide area. The bellows, trackers, and 
other parts of the mechanism, especially in older 
organs, are often noisy when listened to at close 
range, and a record made under ordinary conditions 
would sound rather like a furniture removal with 


musical effects (off), Moreover, the bass (pedal) 
notes, which give to the organ its characteristic 
grandeur, its richness and volume, had defied all 


attempts to record them 

New methods of recording have solved the problem 
to a very considerable extent, and during the last 
couple of months really successful reproductions of 
organ-playing have made their appearance on “ His 
Master’s Voice ’’ records. The first is a simple fan- 
tasia on Christmas hymns and carols. The second, 
issued at the beginning of this month, comprises 
“The Lost Chord,”’ played by C. Whitaker-Wilson, 
and Handel's “ Largo,’’ played by Gatty Sellars—all 
faithful reproductions of the organ tone. The mid- 
monthly list, just to hand, includes a record (No. C.1238) 
of some bona-fide organ music—Boéllmann’s “ Suite 
Gothique '’—which will provide a thrill for lovers of 
the organ. Close your eyes, and you are listening to a 
big modern organ finely played by Herbert Dawson. 
it is amazing that a few weeks should have seen one 
of the most recalcitrant 
docile and successful, and it remains now 
how some of the more austere lend 
themselves to these new methods. From the samples 
we have had in the records noted above, there seems 
nothing in the way providing that the necessary 
encouragement be given by the gramophone public in 
the form of purchases—to prevent the building up of 
a comprehensive répertoire of first-class organ music 

Another remarkable record is issued this month 
which opens the door to. almost endless possibilities 
in the way of “ big ’’ recording. Two ofthe “‘ Messiah "’ 
choruses, ‘‘ Lift up your Heads”’ and ‘* Worthy is the 
Lamb,”’ were actually recorded at the Royal Choral 
Society’s New Year performance. The choir, 800 


recording instruments made 
to be 
classics 


seen 
organ 
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strong, and the Royal Albert Hall orchestra of 80 
performers, together with the organ, are heard with 
extraordinary fidelity, even the slight echo of the 
huge building being reproduced. Indeed, anyone who 
has attended the performances of the Royal Choral 
Society will feel that it could not be done by any 


A GREAT SINGER, OF WHOM ANOTHER 

GRAMOPHONE RECORD HAS RECENTLY BEEN 
THE LATE ENRICO CARUSO. 

One of Caruso’s 


POSTHUMOUS 
ISSUED: 
issued this 


last gramophone records has been 


month During his lifetime he made hundreds of records, and 
those still available cover his career from 1902 until within a 
few weeks of his death in 1921. 


other body of singers in any other hall. Seldom, if 
ever, have I received so vivid an impression of per- 
sonality through the medium of the gramophone, and 
the Gramophone Company deserve the thanks of 
us all for their new pioneer work and its more than 
interesting results 


Other “‘ His Master’s Voice’’ records include a 
double-sided Caruso disc, which makes one realise that 
he has no successor so far. One side contains “‘ Sol- 
tanto a te ’’ (Only for you), by Fucito, and the other 
“Vaghissima Sembianza’’ (A Vague Resemblance), 
by Donaudy. The Glasgow Orpheus Choir gave 
“‘Summer is Gone ’’ (Coleridge-Taylor) and ‘‘ Cargoes”’ 
(Balfour Gardiner). Both are excellently sung, as is to 
be expected from this fine choir, and the recording is 
very good indeed. Paul Robeson has made a record 
of one of the most beautiful of the Negro Spirituals 
“* Steal Away,"’ and his rich tones suit admirably the 
negro convict song, ‘‘ Water Boy.’’ Quite a remark- 
able record in its way is “Oh, Miss Hannah!” and 
*‘ Collegiate,’’ sung by The Revellers. They have the 
perfect negro sense of rhythm, which never falters 
however many tricks they play with it, and their 
voices and “ effects’’ are quite fascinating. Jack 
Smith has introduced a new recording manner, the 
“‘ intimate,’’ in which he sings scarcely above a whisper 
yet every word is easily heard. ‘‘ Cecilia ’’ is certainly 
well worth getting; it is quite a cameo. Harold 
Samuel has added another record to his répertoire 
Bach, of course—the “ Prelude,’’ ‘‘ Allemande,”’ and 
*Courante’’ from the ‘* Partita in B flat.’’ The 
* Partita ’’ is a suite of dance movements, and the 
one in question is the first of six written by Bach, 


** COLUMBIA.” 


The big work issued this month is a practically 
complete recording of Chopin’s ‘‘ Sonata in B Minor,”’ 
played by Percy Grainger. Chopin wrote only three 
sonatas, for he did not seem fond of restricted musical 
forms, but preferred to invent new ones for himself. 
The first, Op. 4 in C minor, is seldom played. The 
second, Op. 35 in B minor, is a fine work, and contains 
the celebrated Funeral March. The third 
the one now recorded, and contains much that calls for 
sheer virtuosity in the execution, particularly in the 
Finale, with its amazing runs and flourishes. Percy 
Grainger gives a very sound performance, at times rising 
to real heights, and the three double-sided records 
containing the sonata are a valuable addition to the 
permanent gramophone library. W. H 


Op 55, 18 


Squire plays 


two ‘cello pieces, ‘“ Arietta’’ (Alcock) and Jig 
(Charles Wood), with great precision and finish. Ulysses 
Lappas sings two Greek folk-songs, “My Love, Get 


Married "’ and ‘“‘ Old Demos.”’ 
in the original language. The London String Quartet 
has chosen Frank Bridge's ‘“‘ Three Idylis,’’ and gives 
a very pleasing account of this charming modern work 
on two double-sided records. STYLUS 


They are finely rendered 
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Continental Spa. 





ous products in the blood. 


By its uniformly good results, 
Kutnow’s Powder has elicited 
the warm encomiums of the 
Medica! Press and such medical 
authorities as the late Sir More 
Mackenzie and Prof 





MMMM 


Lawson 


aperient medicines 


The British 
Journal says 


Medical 


** It is gentile, 


effervescent, and 1s a 
very efficient and agreeable 

= : 
aperient / 


WMATA 





yf 


To take a sparkling glass of Kutnow’s every morning is the 
ideal. method of eliminating excess of Uric Acid and other poison- 
Kutnow’s Powder acts as a gentle 
and agreeable aperient, and is a valuable tonic. 
Spa treatment with Kutnow’s to-day ! 


KUTNOWS 


EFFERVESCENT SALINE 


OWDER 


Tait 
“ The Lancet says: “ it Dp 
shi addidlen to nateral for Liver, Kidneys & Bowels. 


Kutnow's Powder banishes constipation, cleanses the kidneys, 
and improves digestion. 


(1011 RUDDER ENESCO EYAL (SESH Adsense tart oeuvre av RdRTO U4 GeVEDgRUERNA ULE 


G Soa Meatmentat Home] 


N Kutnow’s Powder are all the active medicinal prin- 

ciples of the famous Carlsbad waters. 
preparation thus disposes of the necessity of the expense 
and inconvenience of a personal visit to the 
The gentle effervescence 
original Spa waters liberating carbon di-oxide 
ingeniously reproduced in Kutnow’s Powder. 


This unique 
famous 


in the 
gas 1S 


Start your own 











Kutnow's Powder is of special value 


in the treatment of rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, gout and 
Uric Acid diseases generally. 
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Of Chemists and 
Stores all over the 
world, or from Sole 
Proprietors: 


S. Kutnow & Co. 











| Ltd., 204, Phoenix 
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Street, London, N.W. 
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4 Wesiminster 
VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 
CorkTipped 


OR PLAIN 


are the last word 
in delicacy and 
delightfulness of 
aroma and flavour. 
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OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 







































ALSO IN 50* & 100° 
W.R. 24. 








THE 
THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 





I see it is claimed for a well 


5 Stor a" known American car that its 
- four-wheel brakes are capable 
Brakes. 


of bringing it to a stop in 35 ft. 
from a speed of sixty miles an hour. I should very 
much like to have it demonstrated to me, because 
until I have seen it done I do not believe it. Not 
that I would for a moment suggest that there is any 
deliberate attempt to mislead, but there seems to be 
an obvious error somewhere. I should say that in 
some way yards have become feet. Even if the 
car can be stopped at that speed in 35 yards, I should 
say its brakes are about the most efficient fitted to 
any car of the day. The best brakes I have had 
any experience of are those on the new Rolls-Royce 
“Phantom ”’ chassis, which are perfectly wonderful 
in their smoothness and stopping power; but, although 
I did not actually measure the distance occupied 
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authority, gives it as his experience that the Kolls 
Royce pulls up in 36 ft. from a speed of 35 miles an 
hour. This is about the best to be expected, since 
the theoretical maximum for pulling 
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that four-wheel brakes are designed so that he may 
be able to pull up his car in extraordinarily short 
distances from phenomenal road speeds. Generally 





up at this speed, assuming the brake 
gear to be in order, is 115 feet 
The Rolls, therefore, beats this 
maximum handsomely (as it should), 
but its best is a long way outside 
the claim made for the American 
car, which claim, as I have said, I 
do not accept until it has been 
shown to me As a matter of 
fact, what is claimed is an utter 

impossibility 
On this subject of braking in 
general, and four-wheel brakes in 
particular, systems differ materially 
in their efficiency If we take the 
generality of cars which are braked 
on all four wheels, 


I think we shall 














find that, where the 
system depends 
upon mechanical 














operation without 
any servo mechan- 
ism to help, the actual stopping- 
power is not appreciably greater 
than in the case of the same car with 
really good rear-wheel brakes only. 
It is better, but not much. Where 
the four-wheel brakes do score, how- 
ever, is in the added security they 
give, particularly on greasy roads 
To take a case in point, I own a car 
which normally is braked on the rear 
wheels only Its brakes are very 
good indeed—-better than many 
four-wheel systems whose acquaint- 
ance I have made Recently, and 








IN NEW ZEALAND: A 21-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER LANCHESTER TOURING CAR 


In a letter to the Lanchester Company, the owner says: “ 


not on balloon tyres until | show them 


in pulling up, I should say that at their best they 
did not do quite as well as a dead stop from 60 m.p.h 
in 35 yards. A friend of mine, who is a well-known 


We are delighted with the 
appearance of the car, the mechanism and beautiful finish, and with the running. The 
springing on our rough roads is amazing. None of my passengers can 


with the concurrence of the makers, 
I had brakes fitted to the front 
wheels. My experience since the 
change is that I have no material 
fncrease of stopping power, but the 
car is very much more stable under 
braking than it was—I can do 
things with it which I should not have dared to 
do with the rear wheel brakes alone. I do think 
the car-owner should be educated out of the idea 


credit that I am 





THE STANDARD 14-H.P. “PALL MALL” SALOON: A CAR OF DISTINCTION 


speaking, he cannot; but the four-wheel system 
will get him out of lots of trouble owing to the 
almost total elimination of the danger of braking 
skids. For that quality alone it is worth while, and 
well worth while. Of course, there are servo-assisted 
brakes which will pull up a car in an astonishingly 
short distance, but they are only embodied in the 
design of really expensive cars. 


The reimposition of the McKenna 
duties, it is well known, led 
- more than one Contine ntal and 
American motor manufacturer with an established 
connection in this country to the contemplation 
of erecting a manufacturing plant hers Rumours 
have been rife of huge works to be erected here 
and there by motor and tyre manufacturers 
concerned with the preservation of the British end 
of their business, and now we see the first of these 
enterprises in actual being Last week, M. André 
Citroén, whose name has become one to conjure with 
in the automobile wé&lid, opened his new British 
factory at Slough, where, in the course of the next 


Citroén 
Developments. 


two years, he expects to manufacture some 60,000 


[Continued on Page 454. 








Palos to Buenos Aires 
(6,000 MILES BY AIR) 


—on K-L’G Plugs 


COMMANDANTE FRANCO, who has completed his 
wonderful Transatlantic flight from Spain to South 
America, is but another of the many famous Airmen 
who pes their faith to the efficiency and reliability 


of K° 


K‘L’G’s have now been used on no less than four Atlantic 

Flights—on the Ross-Smith Flight to Australia—the Cobham 

Flight to India—by the Marchese de Pinedo who recently 

accomplished the world’s longest flight of 30,000 miles—by the 

Court Treatt “ _ to Cairo” Expedition. 
ci 


and wherever 


Fit the right type—your Garage will advise you 


“Fit and Forget” 


Phone: Putney 2132-3 


Sole Export Agents: Mesers. S. Smith & Sons (M.A.), Ltd., Cricklewood, N.W.s 








ency and reliability are of paramount 
importance always you will find K*L’G’s selected. 


For consistent efficient reliable service fit K-L°G Sparking Plugs 


NOT 


In fact, whenever 


efhcient 








TWO-SEATER OR 
FOUR-SEATER 


\~ 
“BUIL T Tee A STANDARD 
DOWN TO A PRICE.’ 








Built to the same high standards as the largest 
and most expensive cars. Fast, reliable and 
Specially effective all-weather equip- 


7 2 ment, opening with all four doors. , 
blue or brown, splendidly upholstered, and 


SPARKING PLUGS 


THE ROBINHOOD ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD. 
K'‘L’G Works, Putney Vale, London, S.W.15 


Painted 


thoroughly well equipped. 


Catalogue with plea | 
23 sure. Unique terms 


for Hire Purchase 


| ees MOTORS LIMITED 
RO PARK . BIRMINGHAM. 





Si 
LONDON Wolseley House. Piccadilly, wi 
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The Car of International Reputation. 


REDUCED PRICES 


(effective Feb. 18th, 1926) 


create World Record 
in “Quality” Car Value 


10/15 H.P.—CHASSIS (Short) (Tax f11) .. £200 
2/3 Seater a res ee £295 
Standard Torpedo we os £295 
Saloon ns ‘ - se £350 
Coupé (Fixed Head) .. iti £345 
All-we B ve +‘ ‘a £360 
Coupé (English Coac hwork) sh £385 


10/15 H.P.—CHASSIS (Long) (Tax f{11) .. £220 


Coupé de Ville os ‘a £390 
Coupé (English Coachwork) .. £410 


15/20 H.P.—CHASSIS (Tax {14).. 


Torpedo .. os Y oe £495 
‘Special’ Saloon (English 


Coac hwork) oe £550 
“De Luxe”’ Saloon (E nglish 
Coachwork) oe £660 


# Landaulet (English C soahoesti £670 


20/30 H.P.—CHASSIS (Tax f21) .. £445 
Torpedo (E \ tik Coa hwork).. £690 
} Landaulet (English Coac hwork) £880 


Enclosed Drive Landaulet 
(English Coac ne ia £920 
Saloon .. , oe ““ £895 


40 H.P. —CHASSIS (Long) (Tax {27) .. £670 
Chassis (Short) Wire Wheels .. £720 


Torpedo (Long) -- £870 
Torpedo (Short) Wire W heels e £920 
Saloon (Berlina) na -»- £1200 
? Landaulet (English 

Coachwork) ii .« ian’ 


Enclosed Drive Landaulet 
(English Coachwork) -- £1225 
All Fiat Models are fitted with Front-Wheel Brakes, except 


the 10/15h.p. Model, which can be supplied with same at an 
extra charge of /15. 


GRADUAL PAYMENTS ARRANGED 
Standard equipment for every touring car and chassis 
includes: Electric lighting set and starter, 5 lamps, clock, 
speedometer, spare wheel and 5 tyres. Any type of 

coachwork supplied. 


Write for name of local Fiat Authorised Dealer who will be 
pleased to arrange a demonstration. 


— WARNING — Registered Offices and Showrooms 

th eve ull guarante 
vam ovaey Van Cop at mpates 43-44, Albemarle St. London,W.1. 
is issued by th sC ‘ near. Every 
purchaser sh tain this guarar Teicphone: Gerrard 46 (@ lines). 
tee and ay mt: ae the cha s ’ 
and engine numbers of the mact ine Wires “ Fiatisom, P London.” 
purchased The public is warted 
r to purchase a car without thi Werks 

guarantee WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX 


FIAT (England) LIMITED. 
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OSS BROS 


HMNONAL HUNAN) Z 


Evening Dress 


of Faultless Cut and Style 
all accessories can be 
obtained at a great saving 
of time and expense from 
MOSS BROS. & CO., LTD. 
(Covent Garden) 





THE FAMOUS HOUSE for 
READY-TO-WEAR 


Lounge Suits, Morning 


ing and Shorting Kit, 
Ladies’ Habits, Colonial 
Outfits. Motoring Coats, 
Chauffeurs’ Liveries, 
Saddlery, Trunks, Suit 
Cases, Kit Bags, Hosiery, 
Boots and Shoes, 
Binoculars, etc. 


THM OO IM MTOM NNT A 


ONLY ADDRESS: 














Naval, Military & General Outfitters. 


Overcoats, Hunt- 





UNNUUNTVUUULAR AOU TU UAHA 


COVENT. “GARDEN 


LONDON .« - - W.C.2 
No Branch Establishments 
Gerrard 3750 (3 lines). and no connection withany 
* Parsee, Kand, London.’ other firm trading under 








r o/ KING ST 
SENET ond Bedford St 





the name of MOSS BROS. 
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ON 


“Buy British Goods” 





/ Real Shaving 


there is nothing like hollow-ground 
blades. Wilkinson blades are just like the 


cutting section of a straight razor—hollow- 
ground and hand-forged from the finest steel, 
they are just as good after months of use as on 
the first day. A few seconds in the Auto- 
matic Stropper is all that is necessary to 
restore a perfect edge. 

The* Adjustable Safety Shaver Head 
is a special feature that enables the depth of 
cut to be adjusted to individual requirements— 
it ensures a perfect shave. 


SOLD with HOLLOW GROUND BLADES. 
EVERYWHERE.  “ with Seven Hollow-Ground Blades, «xh 


etched with a day of the week Adjustable — 
Frame, Automatic Stropper, Settir g Handle. 1 - 
polished oak case (as illustrate: 
Set as above with 3 Hellew Ground 25 j Also sets at 
Blades, in polished Oak Case ... 3/- 8/6 and 15/6 
Mann /factured by 
THE WILKINSON SWORD COMPANY, LTD., 
. PALI MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


Gun, Sword & Racer Mfrs Tl. H. RANDOLPH, Managing Director 
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CHESS. 


To CorREsPONDENTS.—Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
CHESS IN RUSSIA. 

Game played in the International Masters’ Tournament held at 
Moscow, between Messrs. Carasianca and ILjin GeNnewsky 
(Stenlian Defence.) 
wire (Mr.C.) srackx (Mr. 1.G.)| wre (Mr.C.) stack (Mr. I. G.) 


1. P to K 4th P to Q B 4th 24. Kt to Q sq Kt (Q 2nd) to 
2. Q Kt to B 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd K 4th 

3. P to K Kt ard P to K Kt 4rd 25. Q to B and Kt to Kt sth 

4. Bto Kt2nd_ B to Kt 2nd The game at this point is very 
5. K Kt to K and P to Q 3rd fascinating. White's tactics have 
6. P to Q 3rd Kt to B 3rd created a situation in which he 
7. Castles Castles has an easy victory if only his 
8. Pto K R 3rd P toQ R 3rd King can be played to B and, 
9. B to K 3rd B to Q 2nd and the prevention of this calls 
10. Q to Q and R to K sq for the utmost ingenuity on the 
11. Kt to Q sq part of Black. 


All book so far, but here White | 26. Q to R 4th Kt (B 4rd) to 
makes a fresh departure K 4th 
27. P to Q 4th Kt takes B 
Ms R to 0 B sq 28. Kt takes Kt Q takes B P 
12. PtoQB 5rd QtoR 4th 29. P takes Kt 
13. P to K Kt 4th K R to Q sq > > he 
K to B 2nd is too dangerous, 
Showing signs of taking the | pyt the text move abandons the 
offensive against his formidable | attack, and Black's material 
opponent, whose development | advantage on the Queen's side 
seems cautiously slow. is irresistible His surprising 
14. Pto K B 4th B to K sq method of realising this, however, 
15. Pto Kt sth Kt toQ 2nd is a brilliant performance. 


16. P to B sth P to Kt 4th 29. Q takes Kt (ch) 
17. KttoB 4th Pto Kt 5th 30. K to R sq P takes P 
31. R to B ard P takes Kt 
Measuring the strength of | 3. R takes Q P takes R 


White's attack with admirable | 5, 9 to K sq 
coolness, and gaining ground at | 44 Q takes P 
the same time for his own counter- | 45 B to B 3rd 
demonstration on the Queen's 36. P to R 3rd 
wing. 37. Qto R 7th 
18. P to B 6th B to B sq 

19. Ktto Band Kt P takes P 
20. Kt P takes P_ P to K 3rd 


R to Kt 7th 

K R to Q 7th 

P to B sth 

B to Q 3rd 

P to B 6th 

White resigns. 

Although, perhaps, a little 

favoured by fortune, Black owes 


a1. Pto K R 4th R to Kt sq his victory to a very masterly 
22. P to R sth KR to Kt 3rd hold of the position from start 
23. P takes P P takes P to finish 


SotvuTion oF Prosiem No. 3972.—By Artuur Mosecey, Barssane. 
WHITE BLACK 
1. Q to R 4th Anything 
2. Mates accordingly. 

An attractive composition, with a good key and a pleasing variety 
of skilful mates. Without possessing any artful guiles, it has a quiet 
charm of its own that won the appreciation of many solvers, who 
also reciprocate the kindly good feelings of which it is the expression. 





H Fuser (Faversham).—Your suggested solution for 3972 is met by 
1 K to K 4th. 

E Besrer (Y.M.C.A., Fort Monroe, Va., U.S.A.).--You have not pro- 
vided for the defence of 1. K to Q Kt 4rd in the solution you 
offer for No. 3970. As regards Christmas Nuts, we credit you with 
four points, assuming that in No. 6 you meant R to K Kt 6th, instead 
of R to K Kt 7th, a square to which the piece cannot go 

Hannen (Newburgh, N.Y.).—You are quite right; White's second 
move in the solution of No. 3969 should have been printed Kt from 
B 3rd to Q sth (ch). It scarcely requires, however, the faculties of 
a Sherlock Holmes to deduce what square was meant.—Can you 
cite a single instance where we have “ preached the rule” that no 
capture should be made in the key move of a problem? So far as 
pawns are concerned, we have always rec nised a capture as valid. 
As regards pieces, well, there is a famous problem of Loyd's beginning 
1. P takes B. 


PROBLEM No. 3974.—By L. W. Carrerata, 








sa Z GO £7] 
28 FZ U_ 
EG] YG Un 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 

















J E Houseman (Chicoutimi, Quebec).—Very pleased to hear from you 
again. You will see you are correct about No. 2 of the Christmas 
Nuts, and have given you credit accordingly 

Water Russext (City of London Chess Club).—Many thanks for your 
most acceptable budget 

E. Boswett (Lancaster).—A very curious position, with a solution 
quite after our own heart. We are much obliged 

J] W Smeptey (Brooklyn).—We presume in your solution of No. 5 of 
Christmas Nuts you mean Kt takes P, as K takes P is not on the 
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board. It is a perfectly permissible move, and we have given you 
credit for the solution 

M S MavuoGnan (Barton-on-Sea).The “ Nuts" were a rather tough 
lot, but you will profit by their study. It is not a big step from 
two to three movers. We hope you will try to take it 

J Witine (Philadelphia).—It quite brings back old times to hear from 
you once more 

B E Carcuroie (Goklers Green).—The key move is quite sufficient. 

H Burcess and E G B Bartow.—Thanks for problems duly to hand. 


Correct Sotutions oF Prostem No. 3968 received from John M Tso 
(Hong Kong) ; of No. 3969 from C C Warrington (Cheyenne,W yoming) ; 
of No. 3970 from J E Houseman (Chicoutimi, Quebec), C C Warring, 
ton (Cheyenne, Wyoming), and J W Smedley (Brooklyn, N.Y.); 
of No. 3971 from Franz Nidetzky (Vienna), and Charles Willing 
(Philadelphia, Pa.) ; of No. 3972 from V G Walrond (Haslington), 
H Heshmat (Cairo), G A Rowley (Yatton), W C D Smith (Northamp- 
ton), P J Wood ( Wakefield), M S Maughan (Barton-on-Sea), E J 
Gibbs (East Ham), and F J Fallwell (Caterham); and of No. 3973 
from K B Pearce (Happisburg), J T Bridge (Colchester), J Hunter 
(Leicester), E G B Barlow (Bournemouth), L W Cafferata (Farndon), 
A Edmeston (Worsley), S Caldwell (Hove), H Burgess (St. Leonards- 
on-Sea), M S Maughan (Barton-on-Sea), R P Nicholson (Crayke), 
W Whitehouse (Kidderminster), J P S (Cricklewood), J C Kruse 
(Ravenscourt Park), C H Watson (Masham), H W Satow (Bangor), 
© BS (Canterbury), P J] Wood (Wakefield,) G Stillingfleet Johnson 
(Cobham), M S Maughan (Barton-on-Sea), R B N (Tewkesbury), 
M E Jowett (Grange-on-Sands), and B C Catchpole (Golders Green), 

Correct So._vutions or Cueistmas Nuts received from Y.M.C.A. 
(Fort Monroe, Va., U.S.A.), 4; J E Houseman (Chicoutimi), 3; 
J] W Smedley (Brooklyn, N.Y.), 4; C C Warrington (Cheyenne, 
Wyoming), 5 ; and J Hannen (Newburgh, N.Y.), 4 additional. 


That famous work of reference, ‘‘ Burke’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage,’’ which this year reaches 
its hundredth anniversary, has not been issued until 
the end of February in order that a list of the New 
Year Honours might be added, and thus make the 
1926 edition absolutely up to date. One of Burke’s 
great features is, of course, the admirable genealogies 
and historic accounts which are given in every instance. 
Sir Bernard Burke, B.C., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms, 
and Mr. Ashworth P. Burke, are the authors of these ; 
and Mr. Alfred T. Butler is the editor. The volume 
also contains the Royal Lineage and a number of 
other interesting features, including the Relative 
Table of Precedence, and some notes on dukedoms, 
for which the editor states he is indebted to Colonel 
C. H. Gordon-Pirrie. It is fully illustrated with 
coats-of-arms, and is one of the standard works which 
should find a place in every library of reference. 
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| BROLIO-CHIANTI 


GUARANTEED BY THE 
SYNDICATE OF PRODUCERS 
OF GENUINE CHIANTI. 
ree 
ER & SONS, 
38, EASTCHEAP, LONDON. 










LT.-COL. RICHARDSON's 


AIREDALES 


The best Watch doge. 
Specially trained ageinst burglars. 
Best guards for ladies alone 

ABFRDEENS (Scotch) 
CAIRNS, WEST HIGHLAND, 
WIRE FOX TERRIERS. 





} Pedigree 
From 10 Gans. Pops, 5 gns 
“ Clock House Hy fleet St 


ation 
Weybridge) Surrey, Tel. Byfleet 274 





Those First Grey Hairs 
appear just ais 
<— here ; 
Touch them up with , 


TATCHO-TONE *" *re 









Phial 








HE 


. 
SUNNY SOUTH 








Bexhill & Cooden Beach, Bognor, Brighton, 
Eastbourne, Hastings & St. Leonards, Hove, 
Littlehampton, Seaford, Shoreham - by - Sea, 


For Guide Books apply respectice Town Clerks. 


FOR 
| EARLY HOLIDAYS ‘TRAVEL FROM NORTH & MIDLANDS BY LMS 


SEAFORD ESPLANADE. 


Picturesque health resorts include: 


Southsea, Worthing, Tunbridge Wells. 








M 
or direct to ¢ ‘one Co... 5. Gt St.. W.C.2 


An 
Exide 
LONG LIFE BATTERY 
for your CHEVROLET car costs only 


£3 12 6 








ediea! Guaranty with bottle. Chemists Prices 2/6 & 4/6 
Latches Queen 


























There is ar EXIDE Gattery for EVERY car 
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Skin lections, etc. Every form of = | 

Bath (plain, medicated, or perfumed) can be = 
en) privately in one’s own room. Foot’s = 

Cabinet possesses several exclusive advantages. = 

Writs for Bath Book B87. = 

= (Dept. 87), 168, Gt. Portiand St.,London,W.!1= 
PM UL | 





2 
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SECRET OF HEALTH 


The first step—and the most important— 
towards securing what is more precious than gold 


The 
nature's provision for discharge of poison-laden 
matter and worn-out tissue, the elimination of 
which is absolutely essential to perfect health. 


puri 

Thermal (Hot-Air and Vapour) Baths. Soap and 
Water cleanse the outer surface of the skin only. 
Thermal Baths stimulate the pores into vigorous, 
healthful action, increase the circulation, tone up 
the entire system, and produce that delightful 
feeling of invigorated health and buoyancy. 


FOOT'S BATH CABINET! 


for the prevention and cure Sfoam, Influenza, = 
heumatiem, Liver and Kidney Comptes ta, 
+! Aff bermal = 

















Famous for over 40 Years. 
Regular Type from 12/6. Self-filling and Safety Types 
from 17/6. See also Waterman's Combination Writing 
Sets, containing Pen and Pencil to match, from 20/6. 
Of Stationers and Jewellers. “The Pen Book” free from 


LG. SLOAN, Lt. Che Den Corner Marry -» 


(1 Damp Coth and CHIVER 


are all you need to thoroughly clean your carpet and 
restore it to its original brilliance. A od. ball will 


od 
a large carpet. Sold at all Stores. 60 years’ reputation wl 







FP. CHIVERS & Co., Lid. 41, Albany Works, Bath. 
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WEST-END MODEL 
AT TWO-THIRDS 
WEST-END PRICES 


WU 
Qu HII} 


DANCING 
FEET 


Ge 7 
Home/ 


A foot bath in hot “Saltrates” water 
is all you need. It _ es not affect sound, 
he ulthy skin in the slightest degree, but 
acts only on the dead, - irdened skin com- 
posing corns and callouses, which it 
softens just as water softens soap. Then 
pick the corn right out, root and all, like 
the hull out of a strawberry. Merely cut- 
ting the top off with a razor or banning 
it off with caustic liquids, plasters, ete 
is about as logical as cutting the t yp off 
an aching tooth, and is simp Ty a waste of 





















I others who 
know Mellins Food 


When a mother has proved the worth 

of Mellin’s Food with one baby the next 
arrival is sure to be fed on the same 
trustworthy food. ‘There is the best 

of all evidence daily before her eyes— 

a happy, sturdy, thriving boy or girl, 
Read the enthusiastic Jetter from . — / 
a happy mother reproduced here. 

There is no more perfect substitute 
for breast milk than Mellin’s Food,mixed with 
cow’s milk according to baby’s age. It gives 
baby all that is necessary for firm flesh, strong 


























time Also it hurts, and is dangerous t ‘ 

ia ee one, sound teeth andall-round developme >ah 2 
Millions of packets of Reudel Bath aa Sovennpenent, Th mn “3 
Saltrates (for the preparation of 





“Saltrates ’” water) have been sold, every 


From a Mother 
who knows 





one containing a signed guarantee to re- 


Mellin's 












































turn money in full if any user is dissatis- pa 
fied. No question, no delay, and no red Mellin’s Food. 
tape. Yet the sale is increasing daily. (Mrs.) 
Th ret as v a W. H. Thompson, 
This means something, as you will under- Saas Watiear OO 
stand when you see for yourself the won- Limerick, Ireland 
derful effects it produces. In packets of ie. bcos «wd 
convenient sizes and at very low prices, To as = 2 
from all chemists. Ask them about it The Food that Feeds taker ur and a- 
half I have 
= = ° h hed 
THE ORIGINAL THE YELLOW PACKET [here is no fear of indigestion or unsuit- f he wher 8 
REUDEL BATH SALTRATES ability with Mellin’s Food. One of its oie 17% II 
greatest advantages is the ease with which cebe i "Food - 
ill babies, even those ) gestive ee te 
MORE THAN A BATH SALT all babies, ever those with poor digesti oe ee oe - ANOTIS ” 
powers, can assimilate it. If your baby has peak too highly of STEPH S 
| digestive troubles the problem may be - kM. . + : te Verv successful Moda 
| solved at once by the use of Mellin’s Food. all my friends.” Frock in all-wool stockin- 
| ette, tie and piping of 
Melia’ 8 _Food Biscuits give the most sat crey * C} “ , 4 n teen 
luring weaning, whether a / pr gee ere 7 ecpe-at ES WO on 
ibe has been id reared or breast ted FREE SAMPLE of | skirt cut with box-pleats. 
Sold in hermetically sealed boxes at 2/9 : Mellin’s Food together : Stench hol : ; 
\ “_ t mple sent on receipt of / : with oo inveleg book : . os “4 2 OOM oO Aas om , 
\ 5 are llin’s Food, Ltd : for Mothers, “How to : almond, cinnamon, beige, 
\ 6d. by wood, & i Feed the Baby,” will | saxe, bottle, - 
| Obtainable of all Chemists. / ; be sent on application. ; / 
/ : Please state baby's age : wine, navy 49 | 6 
JA t and write Dept. E 187, ; and black. / 
Y ; Mellin’s Food Ltd., ; 
-———_ —— ——-- S.F.15 
_London, S.t ta Postcard F length, colour and London 
————— Business reference to: 





1830 
OXFORD CIRCUS, 
LONDON, W.1. 


AClear Smooth Skin? 


If you wish a skin clear of pim- 
ples, blackheads and other an- 
noying eruptions begin today 
the regular use of Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment. No other method 
is so agreeable, so often effec- 
tive and so economical. 
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LIBERTY 
DRESSES 


READY-TO-WEAR & = 


Soap i, Ointment be pa and 2a 64, Talcum 1s 34 
For sample ea F. Newbery & Sons, 
Ltd, 31 Banner st. London, EGi1 

BSE Cuticura Shaving Stick 1s. 3d. 

















DAY DRESS | 
IN YORU CRAPE | 











‘ WITH COLLAR AND j \ 
CUFFSOFHAND | J y 
NDES PRINTED SILK YU } 
HINDE . INVERTED PLEATS f 
HAIR TIN IN FRONT AND / 
tate ane faded hair BACK OF SKIRT \\ ay 
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" lark 1+ I \ 
row brown or COLOURS \ 
lack. It ermanent “ | Y | 
a washable, has n ~ ~ | } 
yy S SIZES i | 
— &. a co Cc ARR S MEDIUM. SMALL 
se ver a million oh ‘TABI EB AND LARGE \ 
people. Me al ce tifcate accom panies eact ; : ‘ s | 
7 bottle Of a Ct € and Hair- | A } 
‘ane : WATER ae | | 
HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernasie Street, ‘City. London. | New SKETCHES (41 
wa } 
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POST FREE 
water ie uits Try them 
PER BOTTLE and you will appreciate 
FROM CHEMISTS , the difference 
HAIRDRESSERS \ | Made only by LIBERTY & Cg 

AND STORES ar, ror.4-1- it eee hae) REGENT ST.LONDONA sf 


NZO a ie ron il 


MASTERS THE HAIR For ( 


‘FTEN IMITATED But NEVER EQUALLED " & Lead Mills, London, S.E 


16 AND 2'6 
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Grey Hair 







— HE presence of grey hair is an 
intrusion. Grey hair provokes 
all sympathy for reasons which are 
st. Nobody envies the woman 

" hair is gr y 

As I it ne t \ dat 1 

ger s Ine ly hai 

rativ which br thirty 

$s I W th it! tl | 
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that so prominent Chey cover every phase of the subject, and the book 
hav me to England should prove of incalculable service to every advertiser, 
nt f yme thousands whatever be the commodity in which he deals 
W. W 
lhe Memorial Exhibition of the works of the late 
is the tith an exceed John S. Sargent, R.A., has roused such tremendous 
book by Mr. Philip interest that there will be general satisfaction that 
price of 10s. 6d by the a volume of illustrations from this notable show 
idred,’’ of which he is the has been published by Walter Judd, Ltd., by authority 
Agency, Ltd., Publicity of the Royal Academy. It contains more than 150 
Vhat Mr. Smith does not reproductions of works on view at Burlington House 
knowledge ind her Most of the illustrations are full page plates, all 
idvertisement—the key of the highest quality rhe selection is an admirable 
set forth clearly and one, illustrating the many-sided art of the great 
practice, with abundant painter of the late Victorian and the Edwardian age 
Mr. Smith in a preface portraits, landscapes in water-colour, and charcoal 
\. by his father, Thoma drawings are represented, and the volume forms an 
ind mentions the recent admirable memorial of one of the most interesting 
of his own eldest s exhibitions ever held at Burlington House rhe 
Che ensuing pages art pictures are reproduced by the courtesy of their 
seven years experience various owners rhe book is issued at §s. 
o 
Backward children. 
If you have a child that is not thriving, the greatest 





food help that you can giv 
Benger’s Food is always prepared with fresh new milk, 
nature’s greatest food for growing children. 


is Benger’s. 





Food 


helps the digestion of the milk; changing it into a highly 





nutritious food cream which children greatly enjoy. 

\n extra meal of Benger’s twice a day, mid-morning and 
bed-time, has by Doctor’s recommendation, helped thousands 
of weakly children to robust health. 

Benger fin Tins emists,¢ eve wher Prices: 1/4, 2/3, 4/ and 8/6 
Benger klet f hel; x pa W rite r py to-da 
BENGER’S FOOD LTD. — OTTER WORKS, MANCHESTER. 
NEW YORK (t A.) go, Beek SYDNEY () W.), 127, Pitt St APE TOW) A.), P.O. Boxs73 
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MACDONALD'S 


@ BRITISH® 
OE CONSOLSIQ 


“® ZO at 


CIGARETTES 







British 


Prices, terms, etc., on application to: 
WEST INDIA COMPANY, LIMITED 
3 Cook Street, Liverpool, England 


W.C.MACDONALDO INC. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Established 1858. 


itish Consols : 


Cc 








igarettes 
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RELIABLE 
FAMILY 


Collis Browne 


MEDICINE 
NN XY ~~ ‘ . \ true 
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N N OOTHACH 
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RHEUMAIIS) 











The Best known 





Remedy 


Always ask 
for 






















For bald-headed & beardless. 


Pe eae € sory 


grow f hair, Ha essne 





If this is not true The Comos Magazine wil! pay 





f™ gay a net amount of 100 Pounds ~q@a 
/ to all bald-headed and beardless persons, or persons with 
thin hair who have used the Comos-Balsam for three weeks 
i ( } without any result. 
\ \ / / One parcel of “ Comos™ costs £1, 2 parcels cost £1 15 
¥) 7 , give e rand beard a te yu wave, as we 


e he « ver F © a t payment in ad- 
vance cash on delivery Out of Europe, 








The COMOS- MAGAZINE Copenhagen V. Denmark 21 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (1926) to v 
*THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’ ~ 
12 Months ‘In') o5\¢ 9 2318 &311 4 
6 Months 2110 © aie3 2113 9 
I 2114 0 aii26 2117 6 
3 Months 15 0 48 i7 0 
I 18 10 17 10 21 0 4| 

‘ ivance, dire the | Quick relief to sufferers from Asthma, 

* ~ oy i 1 ee sr Hay Fever, Colds, etc. 
Limite by Post - er the Ea 4/6 a tin at all chemists. 

ra 4 ft © t Tw i re t I NI Naw 
AND SKETCH, LTD., 172 ra I W.Cs . | 











for a 
**Dr. COLLIS 
foe ft COUGHS COLDS 
INFLUENZA, CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
Th NO | BRONCHITIS 
ere ts 
| substitute Acts like a charm in 
Se DIARRHCEA, COLIC, 
oe and other bowel complaints 
For washing For Removing 


Stains. 


Hair Brushes. sU 


Cloud nm Onicr. 
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THE MOST PERFECT 


England b Wh 


London, 


h Firm and English 
Works, 26, Grove Park, 
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